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HE arrangements for the. Bayreuth Festi- 
val of 1896 have now been settled. For 
the first time since the opening of the 
theatre in 1876 Wagners Ring des 

Nibelungen will be produced. Next year will 
thus be the twentieth anniversary of the birth 
of this gigantic work, and also of the inaugura- 
tion of the Bayreuth Festivals. .It is a matter 
for congratulation that, while in 1876 the 
scenery and dresses had to be sold to meet a 
financial deficit, the fortunes of Bayreuth have 
since so remarkably changed. For the coming 
season new scenery and costumes are being 
prepared with all the resources that art and 
money can command ; and, although the 
names of artists cannot as yet be published, 
the management may in this respect again be 
trusted to secure the best available representa- 
tives of the various characters. Five “ cycles” 
in all will be given, beginning respectively on 
July 19, 26, August 2, 9, and 16, the five com- 
plete series, therefore, closing on August 19. 
The cheap prices which usually rule in Ger- 
many, do not apply to Bayreuth, and the seats 
for each series of four performances are £4 
each. ; 
* * * 

Mr. SCHULZ-CURTIUS, in issuing the pro- 
grammes for the autumn Wagner concerts at 
Queen’s Hall, expresses his regret that owing 
toa protracted illness during the summer, Herr 
Hermann Levi will be unable to visit England 
this month. His reappearance will, therefore, 
stand postponed until next spring ; and Herr 
Mottl will take his place at Queen’s Hall. At 
the first concert on November 12, the second 
part of Act iii., from Die Walkiire, will be per- 
formed with Miss Brema as Briinnhilde, and 
Mr. Plunket Greene as Wotan. At the second 
concert on November 26, Frau Ida Dorat, of 
the Leipzig Opera House, will make her first 
appearance in England in extensive excerpts 
from Tristan. In the preliminary circular 
Herr Felix Mottl and Mr. Schulz-Curtius state 
that “they are well aware that Wagner’s works, 
above all, belong to the stage, and that any 
excerpts performed in the concert room can 
only serve as a reminiscence of the past, or as a 
study for the future. But they are also of 
opinion that such excerpts fulfil a good and 
artistic purpose, by offering facilities to become 
acquainted with the music pure and simple, 
apart from any scenic effect, whereby the 
appreciation of a complete stage-performance, 
when attainable, will undoubtedly be greatly 
enhanced.” ° 

* * * 


THE large amount of money which the 

Brothers De Reszke have been making is 
nding an investment in. their native Poland. 
Both singers have‘fecently purchased city real 
tstate in Warsaw, The basso, Edouard, has 
ht the estate of Garnek, while the tenor, 


Jean, has purchased a large estate, Czentochow, 


:| and has also offered a large price for Skrzydlow, 


a hunting estate not far from Warsaw. The 
money paid for these properties is very large, 
from a Polish point of view, although £20,000 
would not seem so much here. Jean de Reszke 
also owns an estate in the South of France, and 


regularly on the racecourse. 
* * * 


MR. HENRY. RUSSELL, the composer of the 
once-famous song, “Cheer, boys, cheer,” has 
been telling an interviewer how much he was 
paid for some of his popular productions. The 
song just named he sold for a guinea. Soine 
time afterwards he called on the firm who were 
publishing it and asked them how it was going 
off. ‘“Splendidly,” they replied; “we have 
sixteen printing presses at work night and day 
to meet the demand.” The firm presently sent 
the composer £10, and,’ no doubt, thought 
themselves liberal at that. “A life on the 
ocean wave” also went for the traditional 
guinea; while “Woodman! spare that tree,” 
brought the magnificent sum of eight shillings. 
Mr. Russell should have published at his own 
risk, and he would have made a fortune. Mr. 
Maybrick offered “ Nancy Lee” for £10. It 
was “declined with thanks” by the publisher, 
who afterwards had the pleasure of learning 
that the composer’s royalties for the first year 
alone amounted to £3,000. 


* * * 


LEIGH HUNT’ idea of torture was to. be tied 
toa stake within a few yards of a Scotch piper. 
The lady who pours out a bitter plaint in the 
columns of a contemporary because bagpipers 
in London attempt to perform English airs on 
“their Satanic instruments” is evidently a 
kindred spirit. But she takes the wrong line of 
criticism ; she should have assailed the London 
piper and not his pipes. The abandoned men 
who dress up in petticoats and parade the 
Metropolis with the national instrument of the 
Gael are assuredly not Scots. Their “native 
heath” is probably within a few miles radius of 
Piccadilly. Your true Caledonian piper seldom 
leaves the land of whisky and peat-reek. ’ 
* * * 


INTERVIEWING has surely reached the height 
of impudence. In the public papers the other 
day Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert protested indignantly 
against being tormented by journalists and in- 
terviewers to tell all about her private affairs for 
the amusement of a gaping public. A rumour 
had obtained currency that this famous frima 
donna of the music hall was to be married 
to a member of the Stock Exchange, and forth- 
with there came a shower of letters and tele- 
grams from editors and others asking her as to 
the truth of the rumour. An emissary from some 
journal did get an interview, and to him the lady 
gave a bit of her mind. She did not see why if 
she was going to be married the public should 
be made acquainted with her intention. “Ido| 
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not know myself,” she continued, “whether I | 


has a stud of fine horses, some of which are | 


- No. tT1. 


am to be married, and if [ did I should not be 
obliged to tell people.” Ofcourse not. But the 
modern search-light is applied to everybody now 
from the Queen herself down to Elizabeth Cake- 
bread, the besotted haunter of the London Police 
Courts. The great public overflows with an 
ignoble curiosity. 





* * * 


THAT is a good story told in connection with 
_the Prince of Wales’ visit to the Leeds Festival. 
| His Royal Highness was careful not to miss 
much of the singing, but his chair was 
pretty often vacant when the orchestra were 
engaged. This was the case on the Wednesday 
evening while Mozart’s so-called “Jupiter” 
Symphony in C was being performed. Before 
this number was started the Prince retired to his 
private room, and requested an attendant to let 
him know when “ Jupiter” was finished. Im- 
mediately before this the Prince had summoned 
Dr. Parry to his room in order that he might 
congratulate him on the success of his /#voca- 
tion of Music; and concluding that “ Jupiter” 
was some other musician who was to receive a 
royal compliment, the messenger innocently re- 
plied, “ Yes, your Royal Highness, I will try to 
find him.” Away the attendant hurried on his 
errand, and the Prince, unable to restrain his 
laughter, bowed his head on the table and was 
for several minutes convulsed at the idea of the 
man going in search of Jupiter. We are not told 
what was the result of the messenger’s quest. 





* * * 


Ir is somewhat amusing to read in the 
criticisms of “Trilby,” recently produced at 
Manchester, that the heroine “was enabled, 
through hypnotism, to sing the most diffi- 
cult operatic music, although without any 
previous cultivation.” Here is a valuable hint 
for the future prima donna. If hypnotism will 
enable her to sing the most difficult music with- 
out any previous training there is no reason why 
she should throw away her money on the singing 
master. But “Trilby” is a phenomenal being. 
Mr. Du Maurier, as we all know, makes her 
vocalize the Impromptu of Chopin in A flat, 
although certain parts of that composition are 
quite out of the range of any human voice. Our 
novelists should really leave music severely 
alone, or else take a few lesaons in the rudi- 
ments of the art. 


* & % 


“BUNNETT IN F” is as a household word 
in “ qaires and places where they sing.” The 
esteemed composer has just been celebrating 
his musical jubilee at Norwich. Dr. Bunnett 
sang a solo at the Norwich Festival of 1845, 
when he was eleven years of age; and it is the 
fiftieth anniversary of this event which has led 
to the jubilation. The doctor has even dropped 
into poetry over the event, and in a gracefully 
written ode addressed “To my Lyre,” we 
read : 

‘* Kindly has Time, through fifty changeful years, 

Left in my hands the Lyre so dear to me ! 
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Samort had an immense success, while Beet- 
hoven’s Fidelio met with a cool reception. 
Next year Weber, then a youth of seventeen, 
went to Vienna and became one of his favourite 
pupils ; ond later on, when he had settled at 
Darmstadt, he had both Weber and Meyerbeer 
under his instruction. Weber is generally be- 
lieved to have had a biography of him in hand, 
but it has never been forthcoming. 


* * * 


WE all know the story of Fischer, the famous 
oboe player, who was invited to a supper osten- 
sibly for his own sake but in reality for the sake 
of his instrument. “I hope you have brought 
your oboe with you,” said the host. ‘My oboe 
never sups,” replied the player blandly. There 
is also the anecdote of Kullak, who, after a 
ordered to relinquish the German tour on which | repast at the house of a wealthy Berlin shoe- 
he had intended to start at the end of October. | maker, was asked to “play something.” He 

x * * | did play, and shortly afterwards took his boots 
; _, | to Crispin and asked him to mend them gratis ! 

THE apparent self-concentration of the pianist |, very pretty story with a somewhat different 
at the keyboard may have quite another €x- | turn js now going the rounds about the Baroness 
planation than that which we are generally | Rothschild. Recently she invited a famous 
inclined to give for it. A certain lady violinist prima donna to dine, and after dinner asked her 
confessed not long ago that she could play better | ¢, try the tone of the piano. Not a sound came 
with her eyes shut because then her attention | from the keys. “Ihad the instrument unstrung 
was not diverted by the dresses of the ladies in | ¢pj, morning,” said the Baroness, “that you 
the front seats. Rubinstein had an experience might see that the only pleasure I promised 
of a very different kind to account for his never myself was the pleasure of your society.” Itis 
raising his eyes from the keyboard when playing | an excellent idea, but unfortunately we cannot all 
in public, It was & painful experience, and | afford to have our pianos unstrung every time 
happened to him when he first played in| we expect a musical visitor. 

London. He had forgotten his surroundings eee 
through concentration in his work, but a sudden 


desire for companionship in his artistic joy 
criticism on the popular taste in music when he 


induced him to raise his eyes. They fell by 
chance upon a stout, buxom familias in the front said: “Our dear Leipzigers love to see Bach 


row ; and the player’s mental ecstasy was greeted (on the programme) and fear Offenbach.” 
by the most exaggerated yawn, impossible to | That worthy if somewhat ink-thriftless musician, 
imagine for the facial capacities of polite society. | Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, is of the same opinion with 
You cam conceive the reaction! At any rate| regard to our English musical public, The 
from this date Rubinstein determined, in self- great majority even of our concert-goers he 
defence, never again to raise his eyes when declares to be entirely unmusical in the artistic 
playing in public, and he consistently kept by | Sense. That he is right no one who knows any- 
the resolve. ‘thing of the matter will of course deny. We 
* * * have only to go to a concert and watch the 

Sir CHARLES HALLE and Mr. Sims Reeves | 2ored faces of the greater part of the audience 


appear tobe perfectly juvenile in their all but octo- | When, say, a Beethoven Symphony is performed, 


genarian hilarity.. The eminent tenor at seventy- | and how they brighten up when some shallow 


eight has taken a young wife of twenty-one and | M0cturne, or berceuse, or gavotte is played, to 
purposes going abroad on a professional tour. | understand it all. “TIT write for minds, not for 
Sir Charles Hallé, again, has been in South merchants,” said Beethoven to a pettish pub- 
Africa with Lady Hallé, and has actually said | lisher. In these days there are apparently as 


that he may return next year. In Johannesburg | fW minds for the great masters of music as 
especially the two artists appear to have had an. there are for Shakespeare. The mere mention 


enthusiastic reception. There is a Musicians’ °f 2”ything serious in the way of music seems 
|only to make the average man uncomfortable. 


Club there, and the members presented Sir | ; 
Charles with an address, which of course said | Why should he be bored with such stuff? A 
lots of nice things. The veteran musician made |C°™¢ Sng, OF something. like the Mascagni 


a conditional promise of his own return, and | /"#fermezzo, or Patti singing her hackneyed 


. : . |** Home, sweet home,” are all welcome after a 
thought it quite certain that Lady Hallé would | 4 v 


pay another visit to Johannesburg. Thereseems | good. dinner. But Bach, Beethoven, Mozart? 
to be a boom in music in the land of diamonds. | As well ask the avEeTAagS THAD to read “ P aradise 
one Lost ” or “ The Fairie Queene.” Mr. Bonawitz’s 


'despondency is quite pathetic. Nobody, he 
PLENTY of people have read Browning’s poem says, should ever venture to instruct the 
on “Abt Vogler” without knowing anything ordinary human being in music who has a 
about the subject of that delightful composition. | tendency to commit suicide. But what if the 
A recent number of the Deutsche Revue comes | work beget a tendency which was not originally 
to the rescue with an interesting article on | there? 
Vogler, from the pen of A. von Winterfeld, | “** 
which presents us with many new facts regard-| THE Welsh people have been asserting them- 
ing this once-eminent musician and prelate. | selves musically of late. Perhaps. it is all the 
Vogler was a great traveller in his professional | result of Sir Joseph Barnby’s flattery. First of 
capacity, and at one time he distinguished him- | all the North Wales Tonic Sol-faists threaten to 
self greatly in London by his performances on | go on strike. They complain that the secretary 
the orchestrion, a portable organ which he| of the Sol-fa College in London does not under- 
invented and always carried about with him. | stand the language of the Principality, and they 
In 1802 he landed in Vienna, where he engaged | want him to have an assistant who is conversant 
in a kind of musical duel with Beethoven in the with that djabglical dialect. If the request is 


Fresh to my view each string to-day appears, 
Fresh as when first it breathed out melody ! 
Speak, then, my Lyre ! and tell to each, who hears, 
Meet is thy voice to sing thy Jubilee!” 
Bunnett was assistant organist to Dr. Buck at 
Norwich Cathedral, and practically directed the 
music for twenty years. For the last fifteen 
years he has been city organist at Norwich, 


* * * 


SIGNOR TAMAGNO, the leading tenor at 
Covent Garden last season, has been suddenly 
smitten with a malady which at first was thought 
to be paralysis, but has subsequently proved to 
be cardiac rheumatism. He was dressing at 
his house near Varese when he fell to the floor. 
He was for a short time senseless, and although 
now pronounced out of danger, he has been 
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lish a Welsh College of their own. And why 
not? The institution would very likely prove a 
success, for Wales. is full of Tonic Sol-faddists, 
Then the proposal has been made that at the 
Llandudno Eisteddfod a day should be set apart 
for Welsh Americans! The man who makes 
the proposal suggests that the American 
minister in London should preside, and should 
have the support of all the American consuls 
resident in Great Britain. It is a fine idea, and 
the committee are disposed to entertain it. But 
how are the Welsh-Americans to be got to 
Llandudno in sufficient numbers to make the 
thing a sucess? 14 
* * 

THE most daring proposal of all, however, is 
this, that a Royal Welsh Academy of Music 
should be founded. My conscience! What 
will Sir A. C. Mackenzie say? The Western 
Mail saw a chance of “copy” on the subject 
during the Cardiff Festival, and several promi- 
nent musicians were asked to give their opinions 
on it. Sir Arthur Sullivan pooh-poohed the 
notion entirely. ‘You encourage the local 
teachers to work hard with their pupils and 
prepare talent,” said he ; “then let. them send 
them up to the great schools. That would be 
a better thing.” But that is not Sir Joseph 
Barnby’s idea. He thinks a Welsh Academy 
of Music is “a crying necessity.” Fora 
country so gifted with singers as Wales is, not 
to have the means of educating them seems to 
him to be a huge mistake.. He would have a 
first-rate school. started ; and he would have 
the best men employed as teachers, quite irre- 
spective of nationality. The scheme is all 
right, but I doubt if Cardiff could pay the high 
fees which first-rate professors would want in 
return for burying themselves away in that.town. 
In any case, professional pupils would most 
likely continue to come to-London. 


* * * 


A GREAT deal of needless writing is being 
expended over the Purcell celebration in West- 
minster Abbey. The Daily News is, however, 
right in wishing to know upon what grounds the 
statement of Dr. Bridge is based that the Abbey 
organ “still contains stops believed to have 
been part. of the organ on which Purcell 
played.” The “.Mercurius Rusticus” of 1647 
describes the vandalism of Westborne and 
Chetwood’s companies, who had been quartered 
in the Abbey, and “ brake down the organs, and 
pawned the pipes at several] ale-houses for pots 
of ale” The remains of this luckless Abbey 
organ. were, according to ,some authorities, 
utilised for the instrument at Vauxhall Gardens; 
but according to others they were sold to St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, where, after remaining 
in the tower of the church for many years, they 
were early in the present century disposed of 
by the churchwardens. . The present Abbey 
organ was certainly built originally in 1730, |s 
there any. evidence to show that some of the 
old pipes were used in its construction? 


* * *K 


THAT admirable artist, Miss Medora Henson, 
distinguished. herself at the recent Gloucester 
and Cardiff festivals, As already intim 
she took Madame Russell’s place at Cardiff 
the shortest notice ; but the peculiar circum 
stances of the engagement were not made 
public at the time.. Miss Henson was on her 
way from Gloucester to London, when she was 
politely requested to leave her train at a ways 
station, The stationmaster had received } 
telegram asking him to search out @ 4 
answering to the description given, and he s00 
found her. Miss Henson wired that she 





composition of an opera, Curiously enough his | not gran Nth « ntients threaten to estab-: 
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undertake the Cardiff engagement, and then pr 
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ceeded to London. There anew difficulty arose. 
It was Saturday afternoon and the music shops 
were closed. It was thus impossible to get the 
scores of three of the Cardiff works which 
Miss Henson had not studied. Luckily a fellow 
vocalist, Mr. Douglas Powell, came to the 
rescue with music from his library, and Miss 
Henson, who is a quick reader, was note perfect 
at Monday’s rehearsal. At the close of the 
Festival the plucky vocalist was presented with 
a table clock and barometer by the ladies of the 
chorus “as a mark of admiration for her talent 
and good nature.” 
* * * 

Miss ETTIE WILLIAMS, an actress in Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s company, has been inter- 
viewed, as all actresses are nowadays. Asked 
as to her views on stage-kissing, she replied : 
“Well, I don’t believe in the amateur’s usual 
method of kissing—about half a yard off; 
there’s a want of reality about it somehow, and 
itis always so apparent to the audience. If in 
my part I have to say to a man ‘I hate you,’ 
then for the time being I do hate him as much 
as I know how; if the stage direction says I 
am to kiss him—well, I do it. There’s nothing 
like thoroughness in everything, you know.” 
Certainly! Unfortunately the stage kiss is 
seldom a thorough success. As one lady puts 
it, it is “short, in a hurry, and vulgarly loud.” 
: * * * 


MR. JOSEPH BENNETT, the universal libretto 
provider, can do wonderful things in the way of 
verse-making, as we all know. He has quite 
excelled himself, however, as has recently been 
pointed out, in the English version of Vulcan’s 
song “Aux bruit des lourds marteaux” from 
Gounod’s Philémon et Baucis. The familiar 
melody, at the beginning of the refrain to each 
verse, is designed for a double rhyme in the 
original French, and this, of course, should be 
imitated in the English. Here is how Mr. 
Bennett has done it : 


“* But when above I zészt, 
The anguish is exquisite.” 
The effect of this when. sung, as the tune 
demands, with a strong accent on the first beat 
of the bar, and therefore on the second syllable 
of £ exquisite” in order to make it rhyme -with 
“visit” is enough to make the blood run cold. 
The anguish of the thing is in factexguzstte. 
* * * 


Mr. A. SCHULZ CURTIUS has made. arrange- 
ments with Mr. Eugene D’Albert, who is now 
better known as Herr Eugen D’Albert, to visit 
the land of his birth next summer. He will make 
his reappearance at one of Herr Mottl’s con- 
certs at the Queen’s Hall on April 28, and 
will subsequently give some pianoforte recitals 
at St. James’s Hall, to be followed by a tour 
m the provinces. He should be received with 
the respect due to a distinguished artist, not- 
withstanding the foolish words to which’ he gave 
utterance respecting his English training, and 
of which he has now probably repented. 








Frau IpaA Doxat, who sang with much 
Success in the recent Wagner cycle in Munich, 
will make her first appearance in London at 
one of the concerts to be conducted by Herr 
Felix Mott] at the Queen’s Hall next month. 

THE ‘‘Last Poems.” written by .the late 
James Russell Lowell will be published in 

land almost immegiately by Messrs. A. D. 
Innes & Co. in a volume bearing the above title. 
The same firm wil] also issue, at an early date, 
4 volume of verse by. Mr; .Clifford Harrison. 


Mag 


' but. luckily the wealth and aristocracy of York- 


Dewsbury. with Batley 45.. 
numbered 87, the altos 90, the tenors 79, and 
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would hardly have been worth asking at 
a certain section of the public who helped 
to make a success of the Leeds Festival 
last month. The Prince was there, and the 
public flocked like sheep to see His Royal 
Highness, no doubt quite indifferent, for the 
most part, to the music which a generous and 
a patriotic committee had provided for them. 
The presence of the heir-apparent was indeed a 
splendid fillip to the Festival, and not even a 
democratic critic would grudge the Leeds people 
the benefits which must have flowed from 
the royal favour. It is only when the Prince .is 
made to take the place of the musical critic that 
one feels he must kick. Sir Arthur Sullivan 
told the chorus that it was “the greatest privi- 
lege of his life ” to be able to ask H.R.H. to say 
what he thought of their singing. Sir Arthur is 
well known to be a Court favourite ; but surely 
he might court favouritism without making a 
fool of himself. The Prince, to give him his 
‘due, made no such pretensions as Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s words implied. He gave the chorus 
the superfluous information that they came 
“ from various parts of the West Riding—from 
Leeds, Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Dews- 
bury, and Batley”; and then added that “ it 
would be difficult to find in any county, if, indeed, 
in any country, a finer chorus than this.” After 
that he went his way, and now “the greatest 
privilege” of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s life is but a 
memory. 
It is not easy to.canvey to. those who have 
not been “there” an idea of the labour and 
expense. involved in the preparation for such a 
Festival as that at Leeds. On the last four 
occasions the expenditure has exceeded £7000 ; 


shire are not slow to appreciate the work of the 
committee, and the receipts generally come out 
on, the best side of £10,000. The soloists, of 
course, take away a big share of the cash. 
‘Madame Albani,.for example, was this year 
paid.a hundred guineas per concert, which, by 
the .way, is just what the poor composer of a 
new work for the Festival is usually paid for 
cudgelling his brains in search of inspiration. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan receives only 300 guineas 
for his. services as conductor, which is small 
enough remuneration when one remembers that 
these services include the selection and training 
of the orchestra in London, and monthly re- 
hearsals. of the chorus in Leeds.. No doubt the 
committee think the honour worth an extra 
hundred or two, and the composer of “The 
Lost Chord ” is fortunately in no great need of 
big fees. 

The chorus at the present. Festival was, in 
most respects, like unto the chorus of 1892. 
Previous ta,.that year the singers had been 
drawn-entirely from Leeds and the immediate 
neighbourhood. But in 1892 an experiment 
was tried by the committee, which was amply 
justified by the result, The choristers were 
drawn from various districts in the West Riding, 
and thus a wider choice of voices was secured. 
Bradford, Huddersfield, Halifax, Dewsbury, and 
Batley contributed their levies ; and this year, 
to the choir of 345 voices, Leeds sends 124, 
Bradford 57, Huddersfield 60, Halifax 59, and 
The sopranos 





The. title of Mr, Harrison’s. book has not yet 
decided upon. 


the basses 89. Whatever may be thought of 
., [the majority. of the tenors, the increase in the 
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weight of the altos, a weak force at the pre- 
vious Festival, was heartily welcomed, The 
basses were again splendid ; indeed, there is 
nothing like them anywhere ; and the sopranos, 
for brillancy and power, were as fine as any that 
have ever been heard at Leeds, The orchestra 
numbered 116 players, all of proved merit, and 
mostly English—which is worth noting in these 
days, It goes without saying that the soloists 
were all first-rate artists. Madame Albani, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black stand in the 
very front rank of oratorio singers; while close 
behind them press Miss Medora Henson, Miss 
Margaret Macintyre, Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss 
Sarah Berry, Miss Marian M’Kenzie, Mr. Ben 
Davies, Mr. Hirwen Jones, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
Mr. Norman Salmond, and Mr. Bispham. 
That is what the country reporter would call 
“a galaxy of talent”; and indeed it is not often 
that such an array is invoked to sustain the 
reputation of a provincial Festival. 

There is no need to dwell on the rehearsals 
which preceded the Festival proper, for these, 
in point of effect, are very much like the actual 
performances. The principals, it is true, do not 
exert themselves as they do at’ the official 
functions ; but with this exception, and that of 
occasional. repetitions, there is no material 
difference between the conditions of trial and 
accomplishment. The Festival itself opened on 
the Wednesday morning with a performance of 
the Messiah, which ‘had actually been re- 
hearsed ! The popular oratorio had not been 
done at Leeds for many years ; ‘and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan resolved that, as this was the first time 
he had conducted the work, he would do it in a 
somewhat original way. Poor old Handel! It 
was certainly a welcome thing to hear the 
cadences and many of the airs and recitatives 
properly accompanied according to the com- 
poser’s directions in the organ part ; and to hear, 
for example, the chorus “ For unto us a Child” 
without the announcement being made in what 
Mr. Fuller Maitland calls “ the absurdly stealthy 
manner now in vogue.” But the same thing 
cannot be said of Sir Arthut’s innovations 
in cutting out several of the closing symphonies. 
On ordinary occasions when we have the usual 
“thunders of applause” immediately after 
chorus or soloist has finished it may not matter 
very much. But when the singers stopped dead, 
and no applause and no symphony followed, the 
effect was, to say the least, not very satisfactory. 
One specially missed the orchestral finale at the 
close of “ Behold the Lamb of God !” and in 
the Da Capo of the next number it sounded a 
bit lame to hear the soloist repeat only the last 
nine bars of the first part of her solo. No; it 
will be best to leave Handel severely alone for 
the future. He may be artistically out of date, 
but'the great public still love him, and there is 
no need to have him tinkered for their benefit. 
The programme on Wednesday gvening was 
rendered important because it brought forward 
Dr: Hubert Parry’s /nvocation to Music, the 
first of the specially-commissioned works, Dr. 
Parry is apparently ‘now regarded as the leader 
of English music—the man whom every festival 
committee must honour. The /avocation turnea 
out to be just like the rest of its composer's 
efforts ; that is to say, it is full of inequalities, 
and shows the composer’s learning much more 
than his divine fire. It must be admitted, to 
begin with, that he had a very poor librett» 
Mr. Bridges may be an excellent poet, thougn 





nobody has proposed him for the vacant 


laureateship ; but libretto-making means one 
thing and writing poetry quite another thing. 
As a fellow Critic has remarked, it will not do 
for a librettist to give the rein to fancy and 
taste, acting as though his music were entirely 








independent. He must consider musical oppor- 
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tunities first of all by supplying his composer | (Nurse), Mr. Hirwen Jones (Steersman), Mr. 
with abundant and quickly-following changes | Ben Davies,(Erik), Mr. Bispham (Daland), and 


of sentiment, rhythm and subject. He must be, 
in point of fact, a musician himself, with all | 





Mr. Andrew Black (Vanderdecken). It would 
be difficult to improve upon this “cast” from 


a musician’s knowledge of effect and under- | the ranks of English concert-singers, because 
standing of artistic exigencies. Examination of | most of the artists have the dramatic faculty in 
Mr. Bridges’ poem leaves some doubt on these | a sufficient degree. 


points. The ideas are in many cases quite | 
obscure, while their expression, good enough | 
reading in the quiet of the study, is too involved 
for the swift, sharp comprehension necessary 
when another art makes powerful demands upon 
the attention. Moreover, Mr. Bridges is occa- 
sionally guilty of this sort of thing : 


‘*The monstrous sea with melancholy roar 
Moateth about our castle shore ; 
His world-wide elemental moan 
Girdeth our lives with tragic zone.” 


And he makes the church bell “dong the Sab- 
bath morn!” This is not even “the joyous 
ravishment of mystery” of which the librettist | 
elsewhere speaks. Now it would not be fair to ex- | 
pect inspiration from a composer who was asked 
to “dong the Sabbath morn” in music ; and on 
the whole one has sorrowfully to admit that Mr. 
Bridges has not inspired Dr. Parry. Whether 
Dr. Parry is capable of being inspired at all is 
a different matter. The /nvocation contains a 
good deal of lovely and at the same time clever 
and scholarly composition ; the themes may 
fairly be called original ; but it is to be feared 
that at the close of the performance the average 
listener felt no wild desire to hear the work 
again. The choruses are bold, manly and dig- 
nified ; but the work for the solo voices is, as 
a rule, less successful. The impressive dirge 
which comes as a sort.of climax is an exception. 
But Parry is Parry, and when you have heard 
one of his works you are pretty safe in saying 
that, with some differences of detail, you have 
heard them all. He is “ masterly” — more “ mas- 
terly,” perhaps, than any English composer we 
have. But—well, the artistic soul is not fed 
on harmony and counterpoint; and even six 
changes of key in a little trio will not purchase 
the ear of the musical public. Dr. Parry’s work, 
it may just be added, was originally intended to 
be called “An Ode to Purcell”; but the 
librettist either found the career of Purcell 
devoid of lyrical suggestion, or else he preferred 
to deal in generalities. An ode the thing still 
remains, with an inscription testifying that it is 
written “in honour of Henry Purcell,” but no 
other connection than this is directly traceable. 

Theprogramme on Thursday morning brought 
together two such opposing elements as Men- 
delssohn and Wagner, the former being repre- 
sented by the “Italian” Symphony, and the 
latter by Zhe Flying Dutchman, The Wagner- 











ite makes a gesture of contempt when Men- 
delssohn is named, and the Mendelssohnian | 
retorts by questioning whether Wagner wrote | 
music at all. Happily the provocation at Leeds 
could not be deemed severe, for Zhe Flying 
Dutchman comes from the days when as yet 
Wagner had not broken with conventionalism. 
From the point of view of artistic principle | 
there is, of course, nothing to be said for the 
performance of an opera in the concert-room. 
Vanderdecken in a tail coat can only be 
accepted under protest ; but the protest may 
certainly be tempered with the consideration 
that one had better take him that way than not 
have him at all. Still, it is not desirable that 





he presentation of lyric dramas should grow 
into a festival custom at Leeds or anywhere 


In the evening the first two parts of Bach’s 


“ Christmas Oratorio” formed the leading item. 
The work was on the whole admirably er- 
formed, but the choruses did not seem to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the singers in any special 
degree. The Yorkshire vocalists evidently do 
not love their Bach as they love their Handel. 
Some questionable liberties were taken with the 
oratorio, the recitatives for soprano being given 
to the chorus, and in the solo numbers the 
“repeats” were shortened. A great festival is 
surely not the place for such petty tinkering. 
Mr. Edward German’s new orchestral suite in 
D minor followed. It is a very good example 
of the young composer’s talent, and was very 
well received, particularly the “Valse Gracieuse.” 
The work is in four numbers, and might, both 
from its form and dimensions, be justly called’a 
symphony. The first movement—an Allegro in 
D minor—has two subjects, each of which is 
carefully elaborated. 
follows, the theme of which is very attractive. 
In the scoring the harp and wood wind are 
very effectively used, and no movement of the 
suite seemed to please the ‘audience so much. 
The third movement, an elegy andante, is more 
serious in design. Its duet theme for the clar- 
ionet was admirably played by Mr. Edward 
Mills, and the suite ends with a joyous, lively 
saltarelle. The composer, who of course con- 
ducted, was enthusiastically recalled at the end 
of the performance ; but the same thing happens 
to every festival composer, and one must not 
count too much upon the fact. 


The “ Valse Gracieuse ” 


On Friday morning we had Dvorak’s Sadat 


Mater and Mr. Arthur Somervell’s new cantata, 


The Forsaken Merman, a setting of Matthew 


Arnold’s beautiful poem. The Bohemian com- 
poser’s work is an early one, and the fact that he 
has never surpassed it gives rise to some reflec- 
tion. Though by no means a novelty at Leeds, 
its performance undoubtedly constituted one of 
the chief features of the Festival. Mr. Somer- 
vell’s cantata is for baritone solo, chorus, and 
orchestra. The poem is freely treated in the 
partly dramatic, but chiefly descriptive manner 
of Professor Stanford’s Revenge, and many 
other works which ‘follow that model. The use 
of a baritone soloist to impersonate the Mer- 
man is, I see, held by one critic to “ give a cer- 
tain dramatic turn to the music”; but one has no 
reason to believe that mermen are not divided 
into tenors and basses, like the men whose feet 
are on ferra firma. On the whole, Mr. Somer- 
vell does not show a creative talent of the 
highest order, but his work contains plenty of 
fairly good easy writing, and it ought to be 
popular with many a small choral society in the 
country, Mr. Bispham sang the solo part in 
thoroughly dramatic style, and with marked 
expression. 
Weber's Concertstiick, his reading of which was 
much applauded. But Sauer is still given to 
cheap effects ; the energy he expended in play- 
ing the march with the orchestra, where it is led 
up to the brilliant bravura passage for the solo- 
ist, was purely a work of supererogation, since 
the most vigorous pounding could only be 
drowned by the /fortissimo of the full band. Of 


Herr Emil Sauer was heard in 


else. If committees w#// have operas performed, | course the sight of Sauer’s vigorous efforts was 
let them hire a theatre and produce the work of much enjoyed by the audience. 


their choice as the composer intended. The 


music of the characters was sung—you can’t say | 
the characters were “represented”—by Miss_ 
Macintyre (Senta), Mdme. Marian Mackenzie ' 


The. evening concert will be memorable for 
bringing to light one of the biggest mistakes 
ever made by a‘festival committee. This was 
Massenet’s Vistons, regarding which one may 








ee: 


safely say that if the Leeds directors had got a 
vision of it beforehand they would assuredly 
have declined it—perhaps without thanks, The 
composer has attached a “ programme” to his 
work, and it is to this effect : “The heights of 
the Simplon are enshrouded in mist at midnight. 
A weary traveller lays himself down to sleep. 
His sleep is disturbed by dreams—alternately 
peaceful and distracting. He awakes while yet 
the mist is around him. He hears a voice dear 
to his memory.” Any one’s sleep might very 
well be disturbed by such “ visions.” Massenet’s 
effects are in truth, for the most part, cheap and 
stagey. Along and strenuous ciimax for full 
orchestra leads us. to look for something im- 
portant ; but the thing that comes is an aimless 
rambling violin solo, accompanied by harp and, 
mirabile dictu / harmonium, the players hiding 
their shame by performing out of sight. The 
representative of the inarticulate singer was 
Madame Henson, who was generally com- 
miserated on the ungrateful task. A lady having 
to sing out of sight, without a chance of exhibit. 
ing her frock, is naturally an object of pity, but 
in this case the singer had one advantage, that 
of being able to conceal her blushes for the 
music. The concert opened with the first and 
second parts of Schumann’s Paradise and the 
Peré ; and the programme also included Samuel 
Wesley’s Jn Exitu Israel, for double chorus, 
unaccompanied, which was splendidly sung. 

The last day of the Festival brought forward 
Beethoven’s great Mass in D, a work which for 
many years failed to find admirers, owing to 
its length, and the terribly arduous nature of the 
choral writing. At Leeds, of course, there is 
no such word as difficulty. The Yorkshire 
sopranos made light of the cruelly high passages, 
and sustained the notes above the staff with 
unfailing brilliancy. Schumann’s Symphony 
in B flat, and Mendelssohn’s “ As the hart 
panteth” followed Beethoven’s work. In the 
evening the first item was part of Haydn's 
Creation, ending with “ The heavens are telling.” 
After this came Sir Arthur Sullivan’s most 
popular concert-room work, Zhe Golden Legend. 
Leeds is naturally proud of this work, for it was 
there that it was first given, at the Festival of 
1886. Once more, therefore, the people ap 
parently heard Sir Arthur’s cantata gladly, and 
applauded it and him with fervour. The national 
anthem came as a close to the Festival, and the 
conductor laid down his daéon to the accompati- 
ment of many rounds of well-deserved applause. 

The feature of the Festival which will be 
chiefly remembered was the magnificent sing- 
ing of the chorus, It was the finest thing of 
the kind to be heard anywhere. To Sir Arthur 
Sullivan special thanks are due for the great 
care and skill displayed all through. Sir Arthur 
is not the most inspiring of conductors, but he 
knows what he wants, and generally manages" 
to get it. Quite apart from the presence of 
royalty, which, of course, enhanced the import: 
ance of the event from a social point of view, 
the Leeds Festival of 1895 must be pronounced 
a decided and gratifying success. 








ARRANGEMENTS have been concluded under 
which Mr. Hall Caine’s new story will appe! 
in serial form in the Windsor Magasine oly. 
The opening chapters will be published som 
time next year. : 

HERR ZOLLNER, who for a considerable 
period has been conductor of a choir at Cologné 
has been sufficiently fortunate to secure the 
performance of two operatic works at Leiptt 
and Dresden. Both are founded on episod 
from the Franco-German War of 1870-71; 
Herr Zollner’s music is not spoken of in vey 
high terms. 
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A CHEAP OPERA SEASON. 

T is (or seems) so many years since a cheap 
opera season came to beguile the tedious- 
ness of the autumn evenings that I really 
must give it the place of honour in this 

article. Not precisely, however, on its merits ; 
for it is as yet difficult to pronounce anything 
like a final judgment on the scheme. I should 
first say that it is organized by Mr. E, C. 
Hedmondt, who is a tenor very well known in 
the provinces. Whether he will prove equal to 
the heavy task of carrying to a successful_issue 
(artistic and financial) his present undertaking 
still remains to be seen. At the moment of 
writing the season has been going for a week, 
and the evidence is peculiar, inasmuch as it 
points both ways. There have been representa- 
tions which looked as if the whole thing would 
inevitably collapse in a couple of nights, and at 
least one which was to be reckoned amongst 
the finest ever given in London. A company 
which can do well in one opera can do well in 
an easier opera, even if they do not always 
quit themselves like artists, and therefore one 
might conclude that on the whole Mr. Hedmondt 
may prove successful ; but, on the other hand, 
a company which all but breaks down over 
Lohengrin and Tannhduser cannot inspire 
specially high hopes, even if they, by some 
apparent lapse, give the extraordinarily fine 
performance, to which I have referred, of Dée 
Walkiire. My position then at present is one 
of questioning. Was Die Walkiire a lapse, or 
were the shocking renderings of Lohengrin and 
Tannhiuser the result of a combination of un- 
lucky circumstances, such as does arise some- 
times, as every impresario knows to his cost? 
I ask that question, but am totally unable to 
answer it. I will merely tell what I have ob- 
served, and let each intelligent reader judge for 
himself. j 
In the first place, then, be it said that Mr. 
Hedmondt is not merely putting money into 
the undertaking and singing his parts night by 
night, leaving other people to do the actual 
work of organization; he is doing everything 
himself—everything, I am informed, except the 
actual cleaning of the theatre. He writes letters 
and sees people all day, and sings and stage- 
Manages at night. Now, no man can do this 
long, and do any one of the things as well as it 
ought tobedone; and if Mr. Hedmondt continues 
to try, we may assume that disaster will over- 
take his scheme as a whole, in the same way as 
it has already overtaken smaller portions of the 
scheme—that is to say, individual performances. 
Perhaps, however, Mr. Hedmondt was anxious 
at first, and, if he finds that things go well, may: 
leave a fair share of the work to other people, 
devoting his main energies to his singing. On 
the first nights it was.only too obvious that he 
been trying to do too much. He chose to 
make his début as the hero in Tanmhduser, and 
4 more deplorable interpretation of the part I 
have never seen nor heard. His voice was thin 
and worn, and Mr. Hedmondt got out of the 
at every other bar. His acting was uneasy, 
galvanic, very frequently meaningless, even 
oftener ridiculous. Nor, while his art thus 
suflered, did his stage-management come on 
any better. Everything went wrong. Those of 
my readers who have seen Jannhduser as it is 
now performed will remember that in the first 
ene Venus tries to induce Tannhauser to stay 
showing him some pretty “ living pictures.” 


has always been a mystery to me ; they are not | 
so well done as the Palace Theatre, where they | 
can be seen for a few shillings, and not at the 
price of (practically) penal servitude for life. 
Anyhow, on this occasion only one was shown, 
and that one at a moment when Tannhauser 
had his back turned. Then some of those huge 
tropical flowers which are supposed to grow 
in the Venusberg did strange wobblings on 
their own account. They rolled up, and then 
unrolled again, as though they were an odd 
kind of sensitive plants, and had caught a lime- 
light man instead of a fly. Again, when the 
whole scene dissolved away, leaving the road- 
side scene on an early morning, one saw with 
painful distinctness: the legs of the. scene- 
shifters, and, as if that was not sufficient evi- 
dence of earthquake being the work of man, 
and not of a higher power, the gas-man must 
needs leave his ladder in the middle of the 
stage. The situation might have been saved 
by some one coming on and climbing up the 
ladder, pretending he had put it there that he 
might see if the hunters were coming, and then 
going off with it on his shoulders; but ap- 
parently there wasn’t presence of mind enough 
in Covent Garden at the moment to think of 
and carry out this simple device. On the con- 
trary, all hands stared at it with unmistakable 
curiosity and amusement as they came on, as if 
it was a hippogriff, or mangel-wurzel, or some 
other strange animal or vegetable. As soon as 
Mr. David Bispham came on things began to 
brighten, but not much. For the rest of the 
company were so very little better than Mr. 
Hedmondt that Mr. Bispham’s best efforts went 
for nothing, or, at any rate, very little. Silli- 
ness followed silliness, ineptitude followed in- 
eptitude, and one didn’t know whether to rage 
or to laugh; but laughter ultimately won in, I 
should think, the majority of cases. Miss Esty, 
who played at being Elizabeth, is a young 
singer who may possibly have a future if she 
will throw overboard her peculiarly suburban 
type of sentimentality, and cease to be eternally 
pointing her finger to the skies at the remotest 
allusion to heaven or angels, or anything of that 
kind. At present she treats every passage that 
admits of it as though it were a drawing-room 
royalty ballad. The orchestra was just as great 
a nuisance as Miss Esty. The bandsmen are 
not at all bad ; but Mr, Feld, who is not a con- 
ductor at all, but a tenth-rate chorus-master, 
was unfortunately put on to conduct in place of 
Mr. H. Wood, who was taken ill after agreeing 
to conduct in place of Mr. Goosens, who had 
been taken ill some days before. Now Mr. 
Feld makes a fine show of conducting, but as 
his baton scarcely stirs, the bandsmen never 
know in what part of abarhe is. I cannot vouch 
that even Mr. Feld knew in what part of the bar 
he was sometimes, but if he did he was the only 
person in the theatre who did ; for the orchestra 
was in so many places, according to the indi- 
vidual fancy of players, that the cacophony was 
unendurable, and incapable of analysis by the 
sharpest ears, Mr. Feld rarely gave the chorus 
their leads until after they had started ; but one 
must admit that as soon as he heard them his 
gesture of command was indeed magnificent, 
and might easily have imposed on a deaf man. 
No opera has the smallest chance of going 
passably under his direction. 

Tannhduser was given on Saturday, October 
12; and Lohengrin on the following Mon- 
day. The difference between the quality of 
the first performance and that of the second 
was immense, but that is not to say that the 
second was by any means ideal. On the con- 
trary, it was as bad a performance as I have 
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Why she should expect him to stay to see them | flawless to make the smallest proportion of the 


effect the composer intended. Lohengrin al- 
ways seems to me more a dream than a 
common opera with plot, and incident, and 
Situations. Surely some old German watching 
the Rhine as it flowed from impenetrable black 
forests, weary at heart of all the minute 
plagues of life, dreaming of some land of eter- 
nal peace and beauty, might have imagined a 
Lohengrin sailing in a magic car from sucha 
land beyond the forest gloom to bring love and 
loveliness into the world once again. It seems 
wonderful to me that Wagner, while making the 
opera interesting from the point of view of the 
man who wants action, has yet preserved the 
freshness, the dreaminess, the infinite delicacy, 
which was certainly felt by the man who first 
devised the Lohengrin tale. The brightness 
that clings to Lohengrin is intensified by the 
contrasted characters of Ortruda and the hap- 
less Frederic—Frederic, the helpless fool, dark 
because, figuratively, he has never emerged 
from the young kitten stage : his mental eyes are 
unopened ; Ortruda dark, too, but because she 
hates light and will not see it, seeming to emit 
rays of darkness, like Shelley’s Demogorgon, 
and some of them penetrate into Frederic’s dull 
brain, making darker his darkness, and some of 
them into the colourless, blank, innocent mind 
of poor Elsa, and bring about the tragic de- 
nouement, There is no more difficult drama 
to act than this, and no music more difficult to 
sing than the music that accompanies the drama. 
How dreamily tender ought that first speech of 
Lohengrin’s to be, how sweet the bit of chorus 
that follows ; and in the duet between Frederic 
and Ortruda in the second act what stupendous 
power is required fomake one feel the evil schemes 
of Ortruda twining themselves round Frederic’s 
soul! (Every one must surely remember that 
wonderful writhing theme which never leaves the 
orchestra for more than a moment during the 
scen¢ and recurs again and again afterwards.) 
I mention all these things to remind my readers 
how very difficult, as I have said, the opera is 
to play with even’ approximate justice, and so 
that, having remembered this, they may not 
think my condemnation too severe when I say 
that not one of Mr. Hedmondt’s company was 
equal to his or her task. Mr. Hedmondt’s 
Lohengrin had no sunlight about it; he lacked 
dignity, both in his triumph and his sorrow ; 
and his singing was not a thing to be talked 
about. Miss Esty’s Elsa was no better than her 
Elizabeth : it wanted all the qualities an Elsa 
should possess. Her first appearance was 
commonplace, and she promptly began to 
drawing-room-ballad—if I may coin an extra- 
ordinary verb. In the duet with Ortruda she 
sang as though she were doing E/ijah to a very 
countrified audience ; and the duet with Lohen- 
grin degenerated into a disgusting wrangle. 
The other characters need the barest mention. 
Mr. Franklin Clive’s King was terribly heavy ; 
Olitzka’s Ortruda was vulgarly ranting and 
exaggerated ; and Mr. Winfred Goff (Frederic) 
insisted upon posing as though he would pre- 
sently be very sea-sick, and sometimes he made 
noises to match. I have seen people look as 
he looked on board ship when the weather got 
a trifle stormy, and I have felt sorry for them ; 
but in Mr. Goff’s case I only trembled for the 
prompter, for Mr. Goff stood close over the box. 
Still, though none of the characters were up to 
their work, the performance was ah improve- 
ment on the Zannhduser evening. On the 
whole the scenery worked better, the chorus 
sang with a fuller measure of spirit, and got on 
and off the stage in better order and at some- 
thing approaching the right moments, and the 
band, though very deplorable when a passage 





seen of a work that needs a performance that is 


depended upon Mr. Feld, did fairly when they 
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depended only upon themselves. Of course 
there were mishaps ; can one imagine a cheap 
season without them? Every lady in the bridal 
procession hooked her train upon a nail just as 
she came on and had to be liberated, amidst the 
subdued tittering of the audience (and I may 
observe that the same occurred at the second 
performance of Lohengrin, on the following 
Friday); the trumpeters on one occasion 
marched down to the footlights to blow for 
Elsa’s knight before the King had said they 
might, and as the favour of a second blast was 
very special indeed, we can hardly believe that 
the trumpeters would dare to do the thing on 
their own account, as knowing the King would 
xrant permission ; and in masking off the field 
of battle, the spears came down like a cart-load 
of crockery instead of in one solid thump. 
These things, and more of the like, were en- 
tirely owing to the no-stage management. 
About aust, given on Wednesday evening, I 
need not write much. It is a comparatively 
easy work to play decently. The soloists know 
their parts by heart, and the bandsmen—most 
of them, at least—could possibly play theirs 
without a note before them. The principal 
parts are not difficult, as the parts in Lohengrin 
are difficult. Any lady who has been in love 
can imagine what Marguerite feels ; any gentle- 
man who has been in love twice can imagine 
what Faust feels ; and any gentleman bass who 
has been very unfavourably criticised can tell 
from his feelings towards his critic what 
Mephistopheles feels towards all mankind. 
Thus the principals are not checked at the 
outset *by not knowing in the least what the 
characters they play should feel; the only 
question is, Can they sing and act so as to 
make the audience imagine they do feel like 
it at the moment? Well, Madame Fanny 
Moody can, to begin with. Her Marguerite 
was exquisitely voluptuous throughout. But, 
second, Mr. Brozel, whether he felt like Faust 
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realize his diameter, but Mr. Charles Manners 
was quite overcome by it before the end of the 
evening. Earlier, his Mephistopheles was dis- 
tinctly good—quite as good as Plancon’s—but 
as the night wore away it gradually tailed off 
into a grandfatherly care for his victim. As 
for the other parts, Mr. Goff was less endurable 
than ever, and Miss Kate Lee’s Martha was a 
piece of genuine comedy very rare in these 
days, or, for that matter, very rare at any time. 
Mr. James M. Glover, of Drury Lane fame, 
conducted, and conducted well. He was sadly 
hampered by the fact that the words used were 
not in his full score, and therefore he had to use 
a pianoforte copy ; but he showed how well he 
knew his work by giving the band every lead 
they needed—not, like Mr. Feld, giving those 
that were not needed and omitting those that 
were—and by keeping the chorus completely 
under his domination the whole evening. 

So far, it will be seen, the performances 
steadily improved, and the improvement was 
continued up to Wednesday evening, when. the 
best representation of Die Walkiire I have seen 
was given. The orchestra and Mr Hedmondt 
were the weakest points in Lohengrin and 
Tannhdauser ; but here they were amongst the 
strongest. I have never disguised my artistic 
antipathy to Mr. Henschel in this column. 
His personality, as I feel it in all his artistic 
work, annoys me beyond the power of words 
to express. His bumptiousness, his display, his 
futility, alike make me very angry or very much 
amused. But this antipathy is simply an 
artistic one. I am delighted to-be able to say 
that Mr. Henschel’s conducting of Die Walkiire 
was genuine conducting. It could not be com- 
pared with Richter’s or Mottl’s, of course—so 
much Mr. Henschel has not in him—but it was 
honest, straightforward, free from “airs” and 
display. Every stroke of his baton told, and 
the orchestra played out as they had not played 
thisseason. Mr. Henschel followed the singers 





or not, certainly did not make any one think 
he felt like Faust. A more unreal rendering 
of the part I have rarely seen. I feel it to be 
my serious duty to call Mr. Brozel’s attention 
to the fact that he is growing much too fat to 
feel like any character he plays. How can a 
man possibly feel like the ardent Faust for a 
moment, if he is conscious, as Mr. Brozel must | 
be conscious, that all the audience are thinking | 
he looks more like Falstaff? I strongly recom. | 
mend him to put himself upon diet—to refrain | 
from this and that, and only eat that and this, | 
in the manner prescribed to every one who is | 
getting too stout to attend to his proper busi- | 
ness. Bless you, were my circumference any- | 
thing like Mr. Brozel’s, I could not make my | 
living by musical criticism, for I should never | 
get to a concert, or, if by any chance I got there, | 
I would never get home again. I hope the in- 
telligent reader notes that I am very serious | 
indeed in saying this. It is high time that we 
made away with the old-fashioned notion that | 
we are to tolerate in singers what would not be | 
tolerated in an acrobat or a jockey. Excessive | 
fat, save on special occasions, can be reduced by | 
any artist who is really more in earnest about | 
his art than about his eating ; but so long as we | 
tolerate Fausts who are more like Falstaffs and | 
Brunnhildes who are like washerwomen, so| 
long will actors and actresses be careless | 
whether they look like their parts or like Falstaffs | 
or washerwomen. Mr. Brozel’s Faust, then, | 
was an impossible one on this account. He) 
sang without conviction, and his figure pre- | 
vented one forgetting for a moment that he was | 
Mr. Brozel, and not Faust, and that is the! 
severest thing that can be said of an actor. 
Madame Moody managed wonderfully well in 


playing atid singing, as though she did not|now, of supérb dignity with superb, godlike | unusually good. On the contrary ! 


accurately, and they could sing without dreading 
confusion ; he kept his men quiet in the quiet 
portions, and the singers did not need to fear 
that they would not be heard. In a word,,he did 
his work admirably, and if this means that he 
has learnt at least how his work should be done, 
I shall hail the change with joy when the 
Symphony concerts are resumed. Then in Mr. 
Hedmondt there was a similar change. His 
very appearance had hitherto been against him, 
but when he came on in that rugged bear- 
skin he looked Siegmund in every limb. The 
truth is, as experts like Mr. David Bispham 
know, what suits one man or woman for a cer- 
tain part may be quite unsuitable to another 
man or woman in the same part. The worst of 
it is that so few singers are experts like Mr. 
Bispham. They don a certain costume because 
it is traditional, forgetting that the only binding 
tradition ought to be that whosoever plays a 
part shall look as like it as possible. It would 
be perfectly easy for Mr. Hedmondt to get a 
costume to dress so as to be manly in appear- 
ance when he does Tannhauser or Lohengrin, 
and I hope he is not above trying. But the 
main thing at present is that he did’ look Sieg- 
mund ; and this fact seemed to act, in some 
mysterious way not explained by science, upon 
his voice and singing. The voice was more 
robust, his singing more correct in intonation, 
less wobbly, and_ his’ acting was infinitely the 
best thing he haS done in London. The other 
characters, with scarcely an exception, did well. 
Mr. Bispham’s Wotan was by far the best 
Wotan I have seen, and, in case that should 
seem grudging praise, I will add that it was a 
very noble conception nobly carried out. The 
combination, which has seemed impossible until 








energy, was here attained; there was not a 
note, a gesture, a glance, that was not at once 
greatly impressive and wonderfully vigorous, 
Mr. Bevan’s Hunding, like Mr. Bispham’s 
Wotan, was the best rendering of the part yet 
seen here, and I am sorry that I cannot add 
that it was absolutely a fine piece of work, 
Hunding has never yet been done very well. 
When Mr. Bispham did it he had not got to 
his full strength ; and, besides, it is not suited to 
him, When the German singers did it they gave 
one the idea of a man who had been soaking 
all day in lager beer and was now in a state of 
boozy, impenetrable stupidity. Mr. Bevan got 
rid of that cast-iron quality, but only at the ex- 
pense of making the poor man a Surrey Theatre 
villain. If he will dispense with that melo- 
drama, he has an opportunity of creating what 
will undoubtedly be quickly recognised as she 
way of playing the.part and become a “tradi- 
tion.” Allowing for the diifficulty of Sieglinde, 
Miss Susan Strong came out of her trial very 
prettily. Her singing was a trifle monotonous, 
and she stuck up her chin a little too cheekily ; 
but she had charm, and that is a great (and 
I regret to say an unusual) thing in German 
opera. Mrs. Lilian Tree sang Brunnhilde’s 
music nicely, but suffers very painfully from the 
defect I have referred to more specifically in 
the case of Mr. Brozel. However, her singing 
and her evidently good intentions availed her, 
and one’s verdict could not be other than 
favourable. I am sorry to say that one of the 
least successful of the party was Miss Olitzka, 
who appeared much too ambitious and cock- 
sure to be very pleasing as Fricka. The 
Walkiire maidens got along fairly well, though 
their'voices could scarcely be heard sometimes, 
and one of them created a diversion by rolling 
down the steps. To ‘sum up, then, the perform- 
ance was a memorable one; and as at the 
moment of writing only the same operas (with 
the exception of Carmen) have been given, | 
will conclude this portion of my article by ex- 
pressing the hope that Mr. Hedmondt will see 
fit to play Die Walkiire as his trump card: It 
is obviously what he can do best, and it is also 
unfamiliar to a London audience, and suff- 
ciently charming and fresh to win love at first 
sight. 
THE CONCERT SEASON.; 

The concert season this winter is to be a for- 
midable one; but as yet it is in its’nonage, 
though a froward child. Richter starts on 
Monday the 21st, and I hope to be able to add 
a postscript about ‘his first concert ; later on we 
have Mottl, then Mr. Henschel’ commences; 
and these notable events, together with quite a 
little host of smaller ones, bode well for the 
critic who is paid by the line, and ill for him 
who is paid a salary fixed at so much a year 
week, To-day all I have to record are the two 
Crystal Palace concerts.. There has been some 
talk of throwing these concerts overboard, for 
‘they don’t pay, and somie of the directors regard 
them as a kind of musical Jonah. But, | 
wonder, how many of the Crystal Palace enter- 
tainments pay? and if the Saturday concerts 
aré to be “ chucked,” what shall be kept? The 
Saturday toncerts have done more to lift the 
Palace from ‘its old status of acircus than allthe 
other entertainments which have been tried _ 
taken together, and if they ave “chucked the 
last link that connects the Palace with respect: 
ability will be severed. But there is really 
need to'be alarmed. Talk about discontinuing 
the concerts is as old as the concerts th 
They never will be discontinued until the Palace 
is discontinued: the directors know too a 
their'worth. They started gloriously on Satt 








day, October 12. ‘ Not that the progres . 
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middling, and as it is a long time since I in- 
dulged in the luxury of quoting a programme, 
and may be longer ere I do it again, I will for 
once give it in full. Here you are :— 


1. Overture Benvenuto Cellini Berlioz. 
2, Two Characteristic Pieces for Orchestra, 
J. F. Barnett. 


3. Recit. and Aria ‘* Non temer amato bene,” 


Mozart. 

4. Symphonie Espagnole for Violin and Orchestra, 
Lalo. 
5. Introduction to Lohengrin ... we Wagner. 
6. Songs ** Wiegenlied” Hans Harthan. 
‘* Vergebliches Standchen ” Brahms. 
7, Violin Solo —- Hungarian Airs Ernst. 
8. Symphony No. 5, in C minor Beethoven. 


Not bad : yet not good. I have no objection 
whatever to Mr. Barnett’s pieces being included ; 
for though he belongs to a school: which to me 
is the incarnation of weakness, which is, more- 
over, completely out of date, yet I am of opinion 
that every school- ought to get a hearing, 
whether old or new, whether out of date or in 
fashion. Mr. Barnett’s pieces I will presently 
discuss ; and pass on to say that neither have I 
any objection to Lalo’s symphony nor to Ernst’s 
fantasia (or whatever he may name it) on Hun- 
garian airs. They are light music, and quite 
harmless so long as one does not come to 
regard them as serious music or equal to serious 
music. The main charge I bring against the 
programme is that it lacked some bright spot of 
colour—something striking as a sort of centre- 
piece. There was nothing that made one gather 
oneself together for a few moments of intense 
enjoyment, or for a big emotional experience : 
for the one great work ‘in the programme, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, came at the end, 
after we had been bored and tired beyond power 
of intense enjoyment by a couple of hours of 
dull, respectable music. 

Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellinz is, of course, very 
far from respectable music, but unfortunately 
the excellent train service of the L.C. & D. rail- 
way, so admirably contrived for preventing one 
from ever reaching the concert in time, interfered 
with my design of hearing the most interesting 
piece (save the Beethoven symphony) on the 
programme. I am not amongst those who scoff 
at Mr. Barnett’s music. The truth is that it is 
old-fashioned and has no other fault. I wish it 
had some other fault: its great fault is that it 
has no fault. It is deadly respectable, in the 
style of fifty years ago. I don’t know how old 
Mr. Barnett actually is, but he seems to have 
been composing since the time of Mendelssohn ; 
and his music certainly reminds one of the 
time and style of Mendelssohn. It bears the 
same relation to the music of Mendelssohn that 
Dr. Parry’s, and most of the music of Dr. Parry’s 
Royal College young men, bears to the music 
of Wagner. In fifty years Dr. Parry’s music 
will be old fashioned compared with the music 
of the young men who will be composing after 
the style of the musical god of that day. | Mr. 
Barnett’s first piece is a harmless, colourless 
song without words, and his second an equally 
harmiess Rigaudon on a favourite tum-te-tum 
theme of the old contrapuntists. I cannot 
imagine why Mr. Barnett should call this piece 

In the Old Style,” for. surely that dry, me- 
chanical, clockwofk phrase brings no sugges- 
tion of “the old time that was before us” to 
the mind of the dullest bourgeois who may hear 
i. Itis reminiscent’ of the olden time only in 
the Same way as the first pieces, called a love- 
Song, is reminiscent ofthe olden time, and the 
time is not very old’ at that—no older than 
Mendelssohn’s time. And why does Mr. Bar- 
nett call his stodgily English music by German 


song be a “Liebeslied”? This custom should 
surely be dropped, for never so high sounding a 
title a piece may have, its poetical value, or 
valuelessness, remains just the same. After we 
had had enough, or more than enough, of Mr. 
Barnett, Miss Otto Brony sang Mozart’s “ Non 
temper amato bene,” Mr. Hubert Celis playing 
the violin obligato with gentle charm. I wish I 
could say that Miss Brony sang as well; but I 
cannot. Her voice is of fair quality, but in- 
capable of any modulation of its tones ; and she 
went steadily through every page of what 
seemed in her, hands an interminable‘song in a 
way that made one think rather of a tin-whistle 
than of the expressive human voice. It was 
somewhat curious that the violinist of the after- 
noon, Mr. Archille Rivarde, should play his 
instrument just as Miss Brony uses her voice. 
That symphony of Lalo’s can become a thing 
of delight in the hands of Sarasate, and per- 
haps the fact that one cannot think of it without 
also thinking of the incomparable way Sarasate 
plays it, makes one more critical when an in- 
ferior man like Mr. Rivarde tries it. But when 
one has made allowance for the inevitable com- 
parison, the fact remains that Mr. Rivarde’s 
rendering was a very poor one indeed. This 
gentleman came here some time ago with a 
great deal.of pretension. Of course we all lis- 
tened to ‘him, prepared to acknowledge any 
merit he showed. But he showed no merit ; 
and his playing since his trial has.only gone to 
confirm the accuracy of the judgment then 
generally passed on him. On this occasion 
there ‘was not, I venture to assert, one of Mr. 
Manns’ fiddlers who could not have made more 
of the Lalo symphony than Mr. Rivarde did. 
It is high time that Mr. Rivarde stopped this 
posing before the public as a great fiddler. 

Leaving the remainder of this concert 
undiscussed, I will pass on to the next 
—that of Saturday, October 19—when the 
fortieth anniversary of the institution of the 
Saturday concerts was celebrated. I cannot but 
think the celebration took a form that appeared 
more like a gratuitous advertisement for the 
Royal College. Said the programme analyst, 
“G.” (te. Sir George Grove), “ The programme 
of to-day is selected from compositions of 
British composers which have been performed 
for the first time at these concerts. . .. It 
must be admitted that the choice has been in 


tion, I emphatically deny that Mr. H. Walford’ 
Davies, whose first symphony was “included in 
the programme,” has reached any eminence 
whatever. This is not intended as a reflection 
on Mr. Davies, who may, for all I know, have 
within him powers which will enable him to 
reach eminence. All I say is that he has not 
yet reached the eminence of which Sir Ceorge 
speaks, and that his composition would never 
have been included were he not (as the pro- 
gramme, or Royal College advertisement sheet, 
states) a former pupil and present professor in 
the Royal College. Again, can Mr. MacCunn 
really be spoken of as a composer of eminence ? 
Surely not. Mr. MacCunn composed very 
promising musie’in his early days, and that 
music pleased the public ; but since then he has 
composed nothing that justified the promise 
he showed, and nothing that has been to any 
extent. successful. I should object to the 
word eminent being applied even to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan : notorious would be better ; for what 


us as great music, or the comic writer, the 
musical tumbler, as a great composer, Two 
men only in the programme of the rgth de- 
served the word eminent—Dr. Parry and Dr. 
Stanford. They at least have worked long 
and honestly for their art: though one may 
not like their music, one must admit that. The 
rest of the programme, with the exception of 
Mr. MacCunn’s early overture, “ Land of the 
Mountain and the Flood,” was unwarranted 
fustian, written by composers who had no claim: 
to be represented on such an important occa- 
sion. ; 

I need not spin a long account of the concert. 
“The Land of the Mountain and the Flood” 
was played with wonderful delicacy—especially 
the beginning of the working out section which 
flashes on your inner vision the calm surface 
of a loch with the light mist lying in the 
morning sunlight. Mr. Frederick Dawson gave 
us Dr. Parry’s concerto for piano and orchestra 
with rather too much force and too little genuine 
fire, which was a pity, for the music is certainly 
amongst the few interesting pieces Dr. Parry 
has‘written. The idiotic music made by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan for Zhe Tempest, nearly if not 
quite thirty years ago, was far too well played 
for such trash ; and the earlier portion of Mr 
Davies’ symphony also got more'than full justice. 
I cannot say anything about the later portion, 
for the slow movement drove me from the room 
in agony of boredom ; and so I lost the later 
part of the programme too. But I am never 
put in any diffieulty by leaving a Crystal Palace 
concert in time to catch an early train. I keep 
my eyes open to see what other critics do the 
same as myself, and look in their columns on 
Sunday or Monday, and always learn exactly 
how the pieces which I missed were played. I 
don’t know how it’s done; but it is done and 
one must face the fact. 


a 








FREQUENTERS of the Monday and Saturday 
Popular Concerts may reasonably hope to hear 
Signor Piatti again during the forthcoming 
season, as the health of the veteran violoncellist 
has much improved, and he has recovered his 
executive powers. 

Mr. ERIC MACKAY’s “Love Letters of a 
Violinist” have been translated into German, 
in the metre of the original, by Fraulein 





each case justified by the eminence reached by | Frederica Dobbert, of Elbing, and will be 
the various composers included in the pro-| published at Berlin by Messrs. Hendel, early 
gramme.” So far from admitting this proposi-| in November, under the title “ Liebesbriefe 


eines Geigers.” 

IT would seem, from advices received from 
Manchester, that the Gentlemgn’s Concerts are 
to enter on a new stage of existence if support 
to a sufficient extent is forthcoming. Eight per- 
formances are to be given during the season, 
three of which will bé orchestral, with Sir Charles 
Hallé as conductor. Many vocal and instru- 
mental soloists of the highest rank are engaged, 
and hopes are expressed that the old-established 
institution may be once more placed on a firm 
footing. 

THE Middlesborough Musical Union, one of 
the most deserving institutions of its kind in 
the north of England, announces its arrange- 
ments for its fourteenth season The first 
programme, on November 21, will be devoted 
entirely to Wagner, including the Grail scene 
from Parsifal. The remaining concerts will 
take place on March 12 and April 22, and 
engagements have already been made with 
Herr Joachim, Miss Macintyre, Mrs. Helen 





is Sir Arthur Sullivan, after all, but a notable 
clown and a friend of the Prince of Wales?: 
Let those who find ‘comedy in his comic music | 





titles? Why should “In the Old Style” be 
In Alten Styl” ? Why should a’ simple love- 


enjoy it as they best can, but for Heaven’s sake 
let them not try to impose the comic music. on ' 


Trust, and Messrs. Paul Ludwig and Leonard 


Borwick. 
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Miss ROSALIND ELLICOTT. 





USIC in the shelter of cloisters is like | 
a dream-maiden who gives shape to 
her fantasy on the loom in the deep | 
shadow of the dim ages. 

a is young, beyond the perpetual youth | 

all the muses. She has something new to| 
“ to every listener that is born into the world, | 
and her burden of experience, which we know | 
to be far lighter than those of her sisters, is yet | 
significant enough to give her at times a dignity | 
almost matronly, though it weighs not either | 
upon the freshness of her personality or the | 
elasticity of her step, while the old songs she} 
sings to successive generations seem always to | 
bear the rare charm of appearing to be exhaled | 
literally for the first time. 

Youth has ever need of sheltering umbrage. | 
The music of the future may well cling grate- 
fully to the hand of the music of the past. So 
a cathedral, beneath whose glorious roof poly- 
phony and menody in rivalry have slowly risen | 
from Gregorian and plain chant to symphony | 
and sacred music drama, is the grandest of all | 
foster-mothers of the sweet art; and no student, | 
girl or youth, can desire haven more keenly in | 
accord with a spirit of reverent progress than | 
they whose lot is cast in the shadow of the| 
silver wings of holy tradition. | 

Of the fortunate ones, is the subject of my | 
sketch—penned in haste, after the manner of 
sketches caught as a passing glimpse at a busy 
festival moment. There have been geniuses 
who have spoken to the world from their gar- 
rets, and in whose crowns of martyr-triumph 
posterity has not forgotten, with proper show 
of circumstance, to place as stars the very relics, 
the attic and the half-charred cinder, which 
they claim as background and tool. Miss Elli- 
cott’s atmosphere is not of this order, true, but 
neither does the consciousness of green pas- 
tures diminish for her, more than for any other 
earnest musician, the steepness of the path of 
high art, while it needs much ambition and 
hard work to escape the temptations to dilet- 
tantism and elegant trifling in a pursuit whose 
sweets the fortunate amateur may cull with 
dangerous ease. 

Miss Ellicott is ambitious. I have it from 
herself, for I have rallied her on the subject of 
her earnestness, and she laughed as she said it. 
She is a hard worker ; that is told by the ex- 
pression of the hands as much as by the eyes. 
At the same time there is not much of the 
plodder in such a temperament ; it has times 
of unusual activity and times of relaxation, 
and it is restless, as a rule. All this, too, she 
told me a moment since, or, rather, I guessed 
it from her description of her method of com- 
position. For example, “I do not work every 
day by any means; I do not believe in it. I 
do not put pen to paper until I have something 
very definite to express, and then only when 
my ideas have crystallized so far as to permit 
my expressing them with but slight altera- 
tions. I put off the moment of expression as 
long as possible, I carry at times in my head 
a whole movement of a composition which | 
am planning, and I like to see the whole of my 
idea, as in a vision, before translating it into 
musical signs.” 

Our conversation, during my short visit to 





the palace at Gloucester, touched principally 
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on herself, but Miss Ellicott strayed to the sub- 


| ject of women composers in general, a theme 


| on which I gladly sought her opinion. 

“Why do you think there are so few women 
composers?” I had asked. “ Why is it that 
women do not seek expression in this as in the 
other creative arts, literature and painting?” 

“I think women dissipate their strength in 


'a number of channels. Composition requires 
/much sustained power in one 


direction. 
Women’s strength lies chiefly in subtlety. 
Few seem to have the power of sustained 
thought in music. I take it that what one puts 


into one’s composition is oneself, and that the 


result is a question of the degree of strength, 
of personality, that is put forth. In these ner- 


| vous, hurrying days one needs an outlet. For 


my part, I find it in this work; the mental 
excitement must take definite form in thought, 
musical thought. 

“You have studied at a conservatoire of 
course ?” 

“I was for two years at the Royal Academy, 
but I did not actually study composition there, 


| as my health would not stand it, so 1 spent my 
| time getting as large a view as possible of music 
| generally and in working at the piano and sing- 


ing. My master for composition was the late 
Mr. Thomas Wingham, whose name you will 


| recognise in connection with music at the 


Brompton Oratory. He was the very master for 
me,—a calm, somewhat reserved man, with 
‘the most wonderful talent for drawing out his 
pupils, and withal severely critical He had a 
fine contempt for all musical work that was at 


| all luscious and lacking in strength.” 


“You found progress under him rapid?” 

“Yes, because in the first place I had his 
| individual attention in a way that is not possible 
at a large school of music, and further, because 
he had an extraordinary power of persuading 
his pupils that they could tackle difficulties far 
above them. I had learnt something of orches- 
tration at the Academy, but had actually done 
very little in the way of scoring any scraps I 
had written afterwards, and I was appalled, 
when, after my first lesson or two with him, Mr. 
Wingham ordered, ‘ Now go home and write an 
overture. I was dumb with dismay, but he 
reiterated, ‘Go and write an overture—you 
understand sufficient scoring for that.’ So I 
went home meekly and began it. We were 
spending the winter in town then, and I used to 
score about twenty bars at a time, and take 
them round to my master.” 

“You have not much facility for hearing 
orchestral music in Gloucester except at festivai 
times, of course? That is a drawback.” 

“No; because we spend part of the year in 
town regularly, and then I hear as much or- 
chestral music as possible.” 

“Is it very strange to hear your compositions 
for the first time on the band ?” 

“ Not strange, but deeply interesting, for one 
composes in the dark as far as the colouring is 
concerned, though. mentally ear and eye have a 
keen perception of form and colour. I believe 
people vary much in this respect. One of our 
celebrated composers remarked to me just 
before the rehearsal of a composition I had 
written for orchestra, ‘ You will be quite sur- 
prised by the sound of what you hear on the 
band. You will find it different to what you 
expect. It will be a novel sensation.’ And, 
after all, I felt no surprise whatever ; the effect 
was just what I had imagined and intended.” 

“* But do you not find it very hard to write for 
the various instruments unless you have an 
orchestra often at hand ?” 

“No; neither do I piay any orchestral instru- 
ment myself. I have acquired my intimacy 
with the orchestra entirely through my seven 


| 





years’ study under my master, and with the 
help of Prout’s little primer on Instrumentation, 
which is invaluable, and seems to contain every- 
thing a student requires, as far as the aid of 
books is concerned. I believe that there is only 
one point which the author considers in need of 
expansion since its publication mary years ago, 
and that is the chapter on the horn. Modern 
improvements in the brass band generally, but 
especially in the horn, renders the composer's 
task far easier. The horns are delicious. Their 
tone is so beautiful, so rich.” 

““T see you love your brass instruments.” 

“1 do, and I delight in writing for them. It 
sounds so conceited to tell you this, but you can 
imagine how proud | felt after a year’s study 
when Dr. Hubert Parry turned to me, after 
hearing something of mine, with ‘You handle 
your brass as if you had been at it twenty 
years,’” 

“You never conduct your own work ?” 

“Never. How should I? I don’t know 
how. Conducting is a gift, and needs study.” 

“ Do you study any instrument?” 

“No, I have given up the piano, that is to 
any great extent. A composer should avoid 
being an executant, for he is apt to be too much 
steeped in other people’s ideas to evolve any ot 
his own. It is impossible to avoid such in- 
fluence. One is influenced as it is by composers 
to whom one is strongly attracted.” 

“ Your especial ?” 

‘‘ Schumann. I do not mean to compare him 
with others, but simply to say that he appeals to 
me the most strongly.” 

“ Are you at work now on anything new?” 

“ T have one or two ideas. I am elaborating 
in the direction of chamber music. Otherwise,” 
she smiled and pointed to the score of the new 
Fantasia for piano and orchestra which lay 
before her, “you see, I have only just finished 
this in time for Wednesday night’s concert at 
the Shire Hall, and- at the London rehearsal 
two days ago I found the band part full of 
mistakes, so I am running through them for 
the last time before the festival opens to- 
morrow.” 

“ The opus number of this fantasia?” 

“Number four of my, larger compositions, 
which have all seen the ‘light first at this fes. 
tival. The first was a “dramatic overture,’ 
which I wrote for the festival of 1886; the 
second, a cantata for chorus and soprano solo, 
a setting of Mrs. Hemans’ “Elysium.” In 1892 
1 wrote another cantata, this time to that 
beautiful poem by Lewis Morris, “ The Birth of 
Song.” 1 enjoyed the subject immensely ; it 
was so delightfully suggestive.” 

“What made you plan a fantasia for this 
festival?” 

The committee wanted something quile 
short for a special part of the programme, 9 
that an instrumental piece would require to be 
very condensed. I had already tried an over 
ture, and it occurred to me to try a fantasia 
which would have the advantage of a certain 
degree of individual interest in the introduction 
of a solo instrument, while it left me free as to 
proportion and form in a limited space.” 

“Is this your first essay in the way of a 
fantasia ?” 

“Yes, I should not have attempted it earlier. 
One must know how to write in form before on 
can write out of form.” 

The remark recalled Goethe’s “In der Be 
schrinkung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 

“ And your future undertakings ?” 

“I am now finishing a trio in D miso 
which I think will be given at one of ME 


Fowles’s chamber concerts of English mus 
this coming winter. 
that, by-the-bye, that I carried in my 


It is the last movement 
head ft 
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so long before I wrote it, and I worked nearly 
the whole of it out mentally during a journey to 
Scotland.” 

“T should think a train is about the last place 
to lead the mind to run on concord of sweet 
sounds.” 

“Just the opposite. I am never happier than 
ina train ; it sets heaps of ideas ajog.” 

I had a peep at the original score of the 
fantasia, which was beautifully clear and free 
from corrections and excited my admiration. 
I went back to the first topic—-Miss Ellicott’s 
method. 

“Is this your sanctum?” We had left the 
larger room, which, with its lounges and flowers, 
books and pictures, was a typical modern draw- 
ing-room, and had entered an adjoining one, 
half study, half boudoir. 

“Well, not exactly; I sit here a good deal, 
but there is a room right at the very top which 
is my refuge when I want to make music. 
There is an old cottage piano there which is 
full of associations for me. When an idea 
comes to me and I start evolving it, I never 
shake it off ; it is with me always more or less 
vivid. But I am weeks without producing 
anything, for my mind is, perhaps, full of other 
matters, either of recreation or study, and I wait 
till I want to write. When the mood is on me, 
I write for the whole day, and a day’s scoring is 
no slight labour. ‘Oh, yes ! 1am very much in 
earnest, and I have a great dislike of amateur- 
ishness or of being thought an amateur simply 
because I do not earn my bread by music.” 

“What constitutes a professional, legally 
speaking ? ” 

“I don’t know what is the view of the critic 
on such a point, but I really feel entitled to be 
regarded and gauged as a professional, for the 
Society of Incorporated Musicians elected me a 
member in 1890, an honour which I value most 
highly. Where do I get my love of music? 
From my mother’s family. She and all her 
brothers and sisters seem to have turned to it 


as if they could not help it. A sense of har-| and Fate, who is kinder in fact than in history, 
mony and form seemed to be innate, and I | came in the guise of a local newsvendor to cast 
have inherited their instinctive knowledge of | thedie in favour of the southern road, or, as it is 
the grammar of music, because I have never called, the Southgate. This I followed till hope 
learnt harmony. When I grew older and began | had all but flickered out, when I came upon the 
to study the theory of music, I found that the| little red house which Miss Hilda Wilson had 
tules given simply explained what I had felt to | made her pied a terre for that bugy week of 
music, 


be correct or incorrect.” 
“ . . 
Your life must be a very ideal one.” 


“Yes, except when I have fits of deep de- | you,” I urged in excuse for my ruthless invasion 
Pression and feel that I caa never write another | of her leisure and privacy ; “ for to-morrow you 
are singing all through two big works, and after 
A confession which is not surprising from a|that comes the Messiah; besides yesterday 
was a heavy day.” 


note,” : 


musician of the nervous artistic temperament. 
Time was slipping away, and even within the 


grey walls of the sheltered palace I felt the | was the answer, “ but let us talk here, for I am 
5 not singing to-night”; and Miss Wilson led 
Well, 1 shall look forward to Wednesday | the way into a cheery sitting-room, which is her 
night,” I said, as I left the interesting lady | music sanctum during her visit. 


throb of approaching festival. 


Whose life and work had made so grateful an 


impression on my mind, and who, speaking | stand at such times. 
broadly, is the pioneer of our women orchestral | and just far enough from the centre of bustle 
Composers, her first important work having | and the clanging of bells to rest happily be- 
been produced previous to the Mass which | tween the performances. 
Pa Miss Smyth into notice some years ago. | time, of course. 
te there no other Englishwomen who will| work and its constant excitement, but it is very 
venture beyond the field of solo pieces and | tiring and a heavy nervous strain.” 


2 into the fertile domain of orchestral Work ? 
, subtlety their orfly point of excellence? Nay, 
*y must answer the question for themselves ! 


Miss HILDA WILSON. 


| found himse 


If at th i : 
toads? \ € meeting point of four cross- 


Wh ? several times, because I find nervousness such 
© has not, at one time or another in life, | an obstacle.” 
“ But I always pin my faith to you on these | good and for beauty. 


ho has not been tempted first one | occasions as to a veritable citadel of dignity | how many of the audience are country-folk who 


with east or south, or north or west, and de- 
spairingly conscious, like the suitors of Portia, 
that one only of the undiscovered paths led to 
the prized goal? What then of the belated 
wanderer in a city built after the pattern of the 
ancient symbol, when the anxious search for 
a lady of importance is complicated by the 
shrouding of the common landmarks under the 
flying trappings and festooned pennons of. a 
public holiday ? 

So stood I, desperate but irresolute. The 
position was picturesque but not congenial, for 
the clocks of Gloucester were chiming five, and 
a steady stream of gaily-clad folk from the alley, 
which is a short cut to the Cathedral green, 
showed that there was not much time to be lost 
ere the general rush to the hotel for dinner, 
followed by the rendezvous at the Shire Hall for 
the secular concert. I was growing a little 
weary of adventures—the afternoon had held so 
many, not the least humorous of them being 
my determined attack on Mr. Lee Williams’s 
house and my contention with a dignified house- 
keeper, whom I had stoutly assured that under 
that roof. sojourned the lady of my search. 
After that I interrogated every one who was not 
in a hurry, from smiling matrons and policemen 
to bishops and local loafers, bombarding all the 
principal stationers’ shops and ringing conscien- 
tiously at every likely door-bell in my progress. 
In the chief post-office I had mingled my tears 
with a charming lady and gentleman who had 
grown footsore in the search for Miss Anna 
Williams. I began to detect a plot on the part 
of the festival secretary. Twice I waited in 
ambush for him on the steps of the headquarters 
of conspiracy, and twice he eluded me. Well, 


{ 
changeful, doubting whether to cast in hislot 


“Ah! if you knew the tumult which rages 
within when we soloists stand there, apparently 
so unmovable!” 

“You must have rich stores of festival remi- 
niscence. Are you ever tired of oratorio?” 

“ Never; it is my work, my life almost. I 
have sung now at practically ail the provincial 
festivals; at Gloucester since 1880, and at 
Leeds I have an unbroken record for some 
years,” 

“Gloucester is very proud of you.” 





my profession. When it was finally decided 
that I was to study music, a concert was given 
in the town for my benefit, and with the pro- 
ceeds I was launched on my student's career. 
Though, however, we lived in Gloucester many 
years, we are really natives of Bristol. I had 
always sung a great deal after my own fashion 
and I laugh now to think of my budding am- 
bitions in those amateur days. I so well 
remember, at sixteen, singing, “Rejoice greatly,” 
at some local concert, and though I could not 
manage the long breaths comfortably, I would 
rather have died than be vanquished where a 
professional, Titiens her very self, had led the 
way. I see you are a little incredulous because 
that is so professedly a soprano solo. My com- 
pass is very peculiar, and though I sing chiefly 
alto music, there are many soprano parts that 
lie quite comfortably for my voice.” 

“ Have you studied abroad ?” 

“No, at the Academy with Shakespeare, to 
whom I went in 1880, He told me he could 
not teach me how to sing, but that he could 
help me to produce my voice. It was very 
flattering. How I worked! I had to think 
anxiously of the future in those days ; all my 





“% You nervous ?” 


I have all but given up professional singing 





wa ° . 
Y and then another, irresolute, wondering; | and calm.” 





name of Mr. Lane Wilson. 
almost too much music sometimes in the house- 
hold.” 


‘cross-roads were amusing enough for an | spare time was devoted to teaching music, and 
idler, and the scraps of amateur criticism that | all the while there were my studies to continue, 
one caught as the stream of festival folk passed | interests to be widened, recognition to be ob- 
there would have furnished columns of laughter | tained, my way to make. 
for the MAGAZINE OF Music. But those relent- | but the outside work grew little by little, and 1 
less clocks had crept forward another quarter, | was fortunate in winning scholarships.” 


It was a hard fight, 


“ And the first sweet success?” 
“Came when I least hoped for it and through 


an accident. It happened that the Albert Hall 
Choral Society was on the point of producing 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater. Just before the final 
rehearsal the alto soloist fell ill, and Sir Joseph, 
then Mr., Barnby telegraphed to me. 
hada long day’s teaching and was worn out, 
“1 knew this was the only day I could catch| but I turned up at the rehearsal, when the 
music was put into my hand for the first time. 
From that evening till the moment of the per- 
formance I had hardly a chance of studying 
my part, for my own lessons and those I was 
giving absorbed all my time. However, I came 
“T have only this moment had your note,” | through the ordeal safely. The next morning 
arrived a letter asking me to go to the secre- 
tary’s office, and after a little conversation Sir 
Joseph Barnby engaged me for a whole series 
: of oratorios. When I left the house, the world 
“The racket of an hotel is more than I can/| seemed transformed. I held the piece of paper 
Here I am quite at home| confirming our compact in my hand as I went 
home. How I longed to flourish it insanely in 
the faces of my omnibus neighbours ! That was 
It is a very delightful | the first step of the ladder. Gradually I was 
I think all singers like festival | able to move all my family up to London, and 
now we all live together. 
following music; for instance, my younger 
sister, who has a beautiful voice, and my 
“ What singer is not nervous at such a time?| brother, who plays and composes tinder the 
Oh, those moments just before one’s solo pas- 
sages, when the voice seems to be literally 
II. parched up. Do you know,” solemnly, “ that 


I had 


Several of us are 


In fact, we have 


“‘ What is your view of the actual results of 


musical festival on the surrounding people ?” 


“TI think it is a tremendous influence for 
You would not guess 


save up for months so that they may treat 


“‘ Gloucester it was that helped to start me in- 
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themselves to a ticket for the festival, and that everything, and had a regular little programme 


Perhaps the gem of the evening was a 


not only for a single concert, but for the whole made out of all the items. After the impromptu | Sonata: of Grieg’s, for Sir Charles and Lady 
series of four days. It is a magnificent thing, a | concert we, that is, Miss Christie and I, had | Hallé. It was most charming, one particular 
cathedral performance,” she went on, her eyes supper with the household. It was very ‘plea- | little phrase recurring at intervals through the 
kindling, “ and it is a heavy responsibility to sing | sant, and the Queen was so very kind.” piece and catching hold of one’s mind. The 


in such a building. It literally appals me at| “And what are your aspirations?” s' 


oft, lingering, caressing notes of the violin 


times when I find myself facing a vast concourse Miss Palliser looked shyer than ever. “I /| were very beautiful. The people tried hard for 
of silent people and giving utterance to such | want to try my hand at some more songs, and, | an ecore, and called them back four times, but 
tremendous words as many of those that are) of course, I-want to go on playing the piano. | they simply bowedand retired. Mille. Fillunger 


allotted to the singers in oratorio. There are|I have very few experiences to recount,” she |t 


hen sang another couple of pathetic little 


certain portions, indeed, in which I can hardly | broke off deprecatingly, “and I am terribly | German songs, and Sir Charles played a de- 


command myself to sing, such as the solo and | uninteresting, for I have travelled very little, |1 


ightful little “ Ballade” by Chopin, and gave 


quartet in the £/ijah, when every one rises to| and have not studied art abroad at all. My/a small encore in answer to the call; one of 
the ‘ Holy, holy.’ It makes one feel so infinitely | expeditions to Ireland are my chief experiences | the “ Songs without Words.” How well I know 


little, so insignificant.” | out of England.” i 


t! Mr. Wild sang another song nicely, and 


We had sounded a very deep note in our) And it was at this juncture that I learnt that | then the Hallés gave a final duet, an Adagio ot 
conversation. It would be worse than bathos | Miss Palliser is none other than the daughter of | Spohr’s.and something of Brahms and Joachim. 


to turn to trivialities after this, wherefore, with | the late Sir William Palliser, whose inventions 
the vivid impression of the seriousness and the| in the manufacture of military projectiles has 
simplicity which characterize not only herself literally revolutionized the science of gunnery. 


Then I had to address myself to the night, 


and a drizzly night it is. Now I both ache and 
am weary, or aches and weariness are me, one 


but her art I close a sketch all too slight of a| The Pallisers are an Irish family, and it is not | of the two. 


singer, who for over a decade has been so surprising that a certain lyric power and strik- 
striking a figure at our English oratorio per- ing musical ability should show itself where 


September 23, 1895. 
I have just come into my lodging from lis- 


|there is any trace of the Celtic influence and|tening to the military band in the Gardens. 


formances. 
itu ' | romance. Miss Sybil Palliser’s very musicianly | Of course, when they play there they include 
, | playing cannot but find appreciation, and at the strings, with brass and wood-wind, and the 
MIss SYBIL PALLISER. | outset of her career she has the advantage-of a | result is enjoyable. The night is fine and star. 


It was but a day later that’ I passed across | 


name that has long been admired and revered | lit, with a young moon, though, by the look 


the broad cathedral square, and along the/ by all lovers of science. But she has besides a | and altitude of this young person, it would seem 
quaintest of byways to the Episcopal Palace, to | Strong musical gift and a famous name, two |that more rain is yet to;come. But the old oak 
wait in that same roomy, well-cushioned draw- | gifts which are particularly her own—youth and | avenue looked well, with all the fresh spring 


ing-room for the home-coming of the party. | grace. 
Outside the window the sun shone on prim 
parterre, on lines of geranium and lobelia, and 
over the high walls which separate the bishop’s | life! 
residence from the outside world came great 
rich surgings of sound, for a Mass, by Beet- 
hoven, was hastening to its dignified close, and i . 

cathedral doors and windows were open per- M UPIe in Oouth 


petually all through that week of lovely autumn 








And youth and grace—I say it with-all| drapery covering the gnarled and knotted old 
possible reverence—have been known to move | branches, electric lights twinkling between the 
as many mountains as faith in the highway of|jeaves. The band stand had been renovated, 
MAUD RawsoN. _ | and lit up brilliantly with electricity. 


The crowd was great, as usual, and move- 
ment somewhat difficult. The ‘* Black Watch” 
Pipers opened the programme, and then the 
reguiar band alternated with their Scottish 
brethren, Such a motley crew one sees there— 
of all shades of colour between pure white and 


weather. The house was quite deserted ; the A e 
ricd. undoubted ebony. Old men and maidens, 


wind blew through the long cool corridors and 
stirred the roses and begonias that filled every 
available nook and corner. Then came voices 


nee OD Pee 





and the slow rustle of silks, and Miss Sybil | CAPE TOWN, September 10, 1895. 

Palliser came slowly to greet me. It was the | HAVE just returned from Hallé’s fare- 
day after the secular concert, at which Miss_ well concert, and it is raining in bucket- 
Ellicott’s fantasia for piano had been produced, | fuls. The streets are flooded, and I am 
and I had been much interested in the young | wet. The occasion was one which will 
player’s reading of the work. not be repeated out here, and so I went. The 


My first remark was a natural one. “Is this “Good Hape” Hall was well filled, in spite of 
your first experience of a musical festival as a the rain, and by a very appreciative audience. 
performer ?” |The last time I saw and heard Hallé was more 

“Yes, I have not played much in public yet. | than twenty-five years ago, when he played on 
You see I have hardly completed my musical one of a trio of Grands, with Madame Schu- 
education. I have been three years at the mannand Arabella Goddard. Do you recollect? 
Academy, and have made the piano, under Mr.| He is quite a venerable old gentleman, but, 
Oscar Beringer, my chief study, and have been | indeed, his hands have not forgotten their 
working at composition under Mr. Davenport.” | cunning or their suppleness. 

“Are you any relation of Miss Esther; The first item was a song bya Mr. William 
Palliser ?” Wild, “Eily Mavourneen,” by Benedict. I 

“Oh, no; but we are great friends, and liked his voice, which was a high and sweet 
sometimes she sings some little songs of mine.” | tenor, though not strong for a big place. - Then 


“ You have written a good many songs? ” Hallé played the “ Moonlight Sonata” delight- 
“IT have written, but so far have only pub- fully, Ah! how many memories came back 
lished three.” upon me as I listened to the liquid, dropping 
“And have you been practising the piano notes of the first movement. It was exceed- 
with Paderewski-like zeal lately?” ‘ingly soft, and the people listened intently, 


“No; the fact is I have spent a good without a single sound. Then, to watch his 
deal of the summer yachting with friends, and | hands in the quick movements! Wonderful ! 
yachting is not a good preparation for perform- | Next came Mademoiselle Fillunger, who sang 
ance. Some little time since I played to the | Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” Her fine, clear 
Queen at Osborne, and enjoyed it exceedingly. soprano was much appreciated. Lady Hallé, 
| was staying in the neighbourhood, and the | who was rapturously received, and looked very 


young men and children, formed a whole, the 
parts of which changed kaleidoscopically before 
one’s eyes, if one stood still and watched it. They 
crowded up perpetually out of the dark, showed 
for a moment with. startling distinctness under 
the brilliant light, and then faded away again 
into shadows ; while in the enclosure sounded 
the wail of the pipes in a pibroch, changing 
into the mad excitement of a reel, which made 
all feet, Scotch or Southron, quiver with a mad 
desire to leap around, crack one’s fingers and 
halloo, as though the “pied piper of Hamelin’ 
were there himself. Then would come operatic 
music from the York and Lancaster Band, 
waltzes, etc., and once a selection of Scotch 
airs, sometimes plaintive, sometimes merry, % 
again changing into the sternly warlike notes 
of “ Scots wha hae.” I stayed for an hour, and 
then worked my way down through the crowd 
towards my chamber. 








Gorredpondence. 
—:0:— 

PALACE, GLOUCESTER, October 11, 1895- 
DEAR SIR,—I am sorry to trouble you with 
this note, but allusion is made in THE MAGé 
ZINE OF Music for October, p. 209, to the pre 

sumed reason for the acceptance of a work 
mine at an important concert a few years 4% 
In reference to this I feel it’ proper to say ve? 
distinctly that no member of my family, or P&™ 





Queen wished me to play one evening after well, I thought, played “ Andante and Finale” 
dinner. It was quite an informal little concert of Mendelssohn, and, of course, it goes without 
in the drawing-room ; there was only one other saying that the applause was great. 
performer, Miss Florence Christie, a singer, I noticed lots of Germans, who were en- | 
beside myself, and with the exception of Prin- | joying themselves, and an old Roman Catholic | 
cess Christian and Princess Beatrice, there was_ priest, who was sitting in front of me, was lis- | 
no one beyond the ladies and gentlemen of the tening most intently to every note, leaning 
household. The Queen took such interest in | forward and drinking it all in. 


sonal friend, had anything to do, either direct! 
or indirectly, with the acceptance of the work I” 
question. The work was shown by me to 
conductor, and he thought fit to accept It for 
performance. 
Very faithfully yours, 
ROSALIND F, EL.icott. 
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How to Practise. 


“ BIRDIE: IN THE WOOD.” a 


HE songs of Conradin Kreutzer, a Ger- 

man composer who flourished in the 

first half of this century, have been, to a 

certain extent, eclipsed by the greater 
Lieder of Schubert and Schumann. They are, 
however, well worth preserving for their me- 
lodious and graceful’ character, and the song 
given in this month’s musical supplement will 
be generally appreciated by those who number 
a violoncellist among the members of their 
family circle. It is especially suitable for a 
light soprano voice’; but, like all other com- 
positions of the kind, requires really artistic 
singing. Only those who are blessed with a 
cultivated voice of extensive range will be able 
todo justice to “Birdie in the Wood,” and to 
such it will not ‘be: necessary to add much to 
the directions given in the score. The melody 
of the song should flow smoothly from be- 
ginning to end, and the phrasing should be 
broad and clear.- To: those who use the English 
version I would suggest that the word “envious” 
in the last line of the second verse should be 
sung as a dissyllable, and not asa trisyllable, 
as it is printed. 


“SING A SONG 0’ SIXPENCE.” 

This little song, to which by an oversight no 
composer’s name. is.attached, is one of a series 
of Children’s Songs written expressly for the 
MAGAZINE .OF MUSIC by our contributor, Mr. 
Walter Barnett, all of which will, 1 think, be 
very acceptable to the “ young folks at home.” 
lam not going to, pretend to give a lesson on 
this simple ditty, but should like to call atten- 
tion to the irresistibly comic effect of the last 
four bars if given. according to instructions. 
Let the words, ‘Along came-:a blackbird,” be 
sung very slowly and solemnly, with a good 
pause on the,.second syllable of “ blackbird,” 
and the final phrase, “And popp’d off her nose,” 
quickly and very staccato. There is an en- 
graver’s error in the last two bars of the second 
line of this song... The B /fa¢ printed in the 
bass part of the.accompaniment should be a 
natural, and in the following bar the natural 
should be a flaz. 


Sone—“ LOVE THEE, DEAREST !” 

This composition might well be described as 
a duet for voice ahd piano; certain it is in its 
performance the pianist will find himself (or 
herself) provided with a part no less important 
than that of the singer. Just a word or two 
first, then, about the pianoforte part. In those 
places where it is merely an accompaniment to 
the voice it should, of course, be kept well 
within bounds, the arpeggio” passages being 
Played delicately and not too brilliantly. When, 
on the other hand, it sets up on its own account, 
and shares honours with the voice, it should 
recelve its due share of importance. The 
Various “ figures ” should be clearly brought out: 
and the sustained notes carefully attended to. 
Inthe second part of the song, the triplets of 
chords must be distinctly, and sometimes 
"igorously, played; and at the words, “A 
Cloud of night may veil his sight,” there must 

perfect unanimity between singer and player, 

or the effect of the accelerando will be destroyed. 
oncerning the voice part there is not much to 
said. Its general character is passionate, 
and it must be delivered with feeling and some 
“sclamatory force. .Young singers will, per- 
aps, find a certain difficulty in sustaining the 
Correct rhythm of the second verse against the 


must be overcome by frequently practising the 
voice part without the piano. Note the curiously 
lingering character of the closing phrase. 








Oe Profedsor’s 
Rotetdoor’. 


—=—! 0 


Answers to THOSE who allow — themselves 
Correspon- the luxury of reading works of 
dents. - fiction, know how often novelists 
come to grief over musical subjects. In one 
story by a very favourite author, Rubinstein is 
credited with being a violinist, and in another 
the L£iijah is included among the composi- 
tions of Handel. Such blunders are amusing 
enough, but as the writers do not pretend to any 
special knowledge of the subject, there is some 
excuse to be made for them. When, however, 
magazines profess, in their “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents,” to give information-under the head- 
ing of “ Music,” it is not unreasonable to infer 
that such information is supplied by reliable 
and competent persons. This-is evidently not 
the case. My attention is so frequently called 
to the most erroneous and misleading statements 
palmed off in this way upon unsuspecting and 
confiding enquirers, that I feel it a duty to call 
attention to:the matter in this‘column. 

Let me give one or two speci- 
mens of the “information ” given 
by magazine writers in answer to correspon- 
dents’ questions.. “ Andante means a ‘slow 
movement ; Andantino means less _ slow.” 
‘The touch of the organ is like that of the har- 
monium. Pianoforte practice will hinder rather 
than help the organ student who is. anxious to 
acquire the correct touch.” “A erfect interval 
is so called because the two extreme notes of 
the interval are both of the same kind, zc. if 
the lower note be a watura/, the upper is like- 
wise zatural, but if the lower be sharp or flat, 
so will the upper note be.” I could multiply 
these ad /ibitum, but the quotations I have 
given will sufficiently show the trustworthiness 
of these self-constituted oracles, who venture to 
instruct those who come to them for help, and 
justify me in putting my young friends on their 
guard against “information” thus gratuitously 
supplied. 


Information. 


The reference to “‘ Organ touch,” 
in the foregoing paragraph, sug- 
gests a remark or two upon that much discussed 
subject. The point as to whether the study of 
the organ interferes with a perfectly developed 
touch upon the piano was, or rather should 
have been, settled months ago, when some of 
the most prominent professors of the two in- 
struments discussed it pretty fully and pretty 
warmly in the columns of a musical paper. 
But the fact that the best preparation for. organ- 
playing, and indeed playing on any keyboard 
instrument, is to be found in pianoforte study 
has never, so far as I know, been called into 
question by any one competent to hold an 
opinion. Organ touch differs so greatly even 
upon the same instrument, that it 1s impossible 
to cultivate it to the same degree of perfection 
and nicety as that of the piano. Sir John 
Stainer, in his widely-used and excellent Organ 
Primer says : “A good organist, .if he has to 
useall the manuals in turn, insensibly plays on 
all with the weight or force required for the 
heaviest one of them. If the player should try 
and play a'rapid scale-passage on the heaviest 
(not being prepared for the change), he is very 
likely to pass over some keys without getting 


Organ Touch. 


which can never be acquired at the harmonium, 
or even at the organ itself... The would-be suc- 
cessful organist must turn to the keyboard of 
the pianoforte for the development of that 
power which alone can make him master ot 
the “ king of instruments.” ; 
ALady'siIn- I was asked the other day to 
strument. give an opinion as to the relative 
claims of the flute and the banjo as a lady’s in- 
strument, and came out of the ordeal, I fear, 
rather badly. To tell the truth, the lady who 
sought my advice was on the look-out for a 
musical instrument easy to play, but which was, 
as she expressed it, “suitable for home and 
society use.” My acquaintance with the banjo 
is, not to speak too modestly, limited ; but I was 
certainly under the impression that its popu- 
arity in “ home and society” was a thing ofthe 
past. As to the flute, I have heard somewhere 
of a lady flautist who, having once caught a 
glimpse of herself in a mirror, while in the act 


she fled from the room a. hopeless lunatic. 
What wonder, then, that my reply to my friend’s 
question was an unsatisfactory one! If I were 
obliged to select an instrument for a lady, other 
than the piano, I.should possibly choose the 
zither. But I am not sufficient judge of the 
matter to say whether it is “ suitable for home 
or society use,” and, then, it is mot “ easy to 
play.” ‘ 
isibilathinie Next month is the month of 
examinations, generally dreaded. 
by students and teachers alike, and I am re- 
minded of the following incident which occurred 
to a pupil of my own who presented himself 
as a candidate at a local examination in con- 
nection with one of the “recognised” colleges. 
He was being questioned as to the interpreta- 
tion of certain musical terms, and gave the 
meaning of Grave as “slow.” “ Wrong,” said 
Mr. Examiner, rather curtly. ‘ But——,” be- 
gan. the candidate. “You are. wrong,” _re- 
peated Mr.’ Examiner ; “ please do. not argue 
the point with me. Grave means very slow.” 
And down went the black mark upon that 
mysterious paper which lay on the table before 
him. Now, as a matter of fact, my pupil’s de- 
finition of the word Grave was a correct one, 
for in Stainer and Barrett’s Dictionary, the 
second meaning of the term is given as “ Slow. 
in. pace, solemnly.” But the examiner’s de- 
cision is, of course, final, and the lad lost a pro- 
portion of his marks for being better informed 
than he who, in the solemnity of hood and 
gown, sat in judgment upon him. The moral 
of this story is, always carry your book of re- 
ference with you, and put not your trust in. 
examiners. 


_. 








Mr. Sims Reeves will receive £100 a week during 
his engagement at the Empire. He will sing three 
times a week throughout the month of November. 

A very stupid story recently circulated to the effect 
that Wagner, when called out in London in 1877, 
acknowledged the applause by a few hasty nods and 
sticking out his tongue, is described by the J/usik- 
aliches Wochenblatt as ‘ calumnious.” We should 
think it is ! 


MISS ERAIC MAY KUHN -STROH 
(Solo Pianist). 

‘* Miss Ktihn-Stroh is a talented player of remarkable 

powers, and exhibited a complete mastery over her in- 

strument.”—Hastings and St. Leonard's Observer, July 

13, 1895. 

‘’'This young artist rendered each piece with the most 

exquisite taste and with wonderful precision.” — /ast- 

bourne Standard, July 16, 1895. 

‘* This talented young artist bids fair to become one 

of our leading pianists."—Hythe Reporter, July 13, 1895. 
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‘riplets in the accompaniment. This difficulty 


any sound.” This implies strength of fingers 


Address, care of Forsyth Brothers, Manchester. 
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3 “The concert was a nightmare to arrange,” 
M Oo Maud loupfon. said Miss Lupton, “but when the work was 
{done the result was pleasant, and the fuss 
people made of me'delightful. I shall never 
forget the kindness of the Duke and Duchess 
ISS MAUD LUPTON isa Richmond | of Teck—it was good of them, but they are— 
lass. Her grandfather, Canon Lup- | well—I can’t possibly express hownice they are— 
ton, was the last canon buried in| and when my father tried to thank the Duke, he 
Westminster Abbey. Her father is a | said, ‘ No kindness where there’s talent,’ and in 
well-known writer on animals, and the author of | that little recitation, ‘The Pair of Platonics,’ 
the South Kensington Art School’s text-book on | when I said, ‘but I am sure my kiss meant 
Anatomy. One of her uncles, Mr. Williamson, | more,’ he clapped and cried ‘ yes.’” 
is now taking the bust of the young Prince; Tea over, we went out into the garden and | 
Edward of York, while another is a popular | down to the river, Miss Lupton talking over her 
reciter in and about Melbourne. | plans. She told me she hopes to give a concert 
“Don’t you feel your responsibility weigh | in town in the early spring, but before that she 
heavily upon you?” I asked as we stood looking | would be reciting at a good many concerts. 
at the beautiful view of the river and sloping | “ T-trust you like ‘ At-home’ work,” | said, as 
lawns from the clematis-covered balcony of No. it occurred to me what a boon Miss Lupton 
3, Camborne Terrace. /would be to weary hostesses, with her sym- 
Miss Lupton looked at me inquiringly. Of) pathetic manner and her evident pleasure in 
course she did not see it in the way I did. | reciting. 
We both smiled, and I asked another ques-; “Yes, indeed,” she answered warmly. 
tion : | “Then,” I continued, “I will not say ‘good- 
“ How is it you have that steady delivery?” | bye, but @ riverderci, for 1 too like ‘At- 
for I had heard her recite, and her finished | homes.’ ” 
enunciation had struck me. | 
“TI owe that to Mr. Walter Lacy. How par- | 
ticular he used to be! every little word, every | 
I remember what a great bother | 


little letter ! 
it was to me to pronounce two following d’s, and | o\ Go neerf of 
how Julia Neilson made me say ‘and drowsy,’ 
e e 
eancienf Mudie. 


till I mastered it.” 
—:0:— 


“And when Mr. Lacy 
CONCERT of great interest to lovers of 


Academy, did you go on ?” 
“Yes, and I carried off my ‘Academy 
the “divine art” (and who is not such 
in this year of grace 2179?) was that 


honours’ under the late Mr. Millard. Since, I 
given in the No. 12 Music Hall, 


have studied under ‘ the ideal Sir Peter.’ ” 

“ Mr. Farren?” 

“Yes, and I did enjoy his lessons; it is a , 

. : District W., last evening. The programme 

Jream to hear him recite.” ae pte ‘ : Y 
alien he must have coder: teaching so en- | CO™Sisting entirely of pieces written for the 
aires 1” I m1 eels i sy earlier form of the pianoforte, was drawn from 
pean a ns oR ea cs an hee composers who wrote for that instrument when 

“Yes a d Pea ma I ees a is my pet | it was in its earliest and crudest infancy. and 
pleasure ” : or . ¥ Pet | their names are probably known only to students 

“ About the singing, do you think it necessary | p mh aan & CHOPCGN stady OF TRO Mineary 
for reciters to sing ?” y. at : nace 

“T don’t know about ‘necessary,’ but people | om A cle A ne npn deen ai wn pr 
who sing produce their voices better, and 1 | °XCcuent Progr aig pile 
think they are always prettier—I mean the mark that it embraces a span of time, certainly 
a , : : | not less than 200 years, z.¢c. from 1685, the year 
voices. | You know Mrs. Patrick Campbell Sin8S | of the birth of Johann Sebastian Bach, to 1886, 
rede eg ir dh 8.0 , ‘w 4 aaa wre? year of Liszt’s death, an astonishing circum- 
pan ipteagiy ees gine pediph ants * | stance to us Moderns, who can but wonder at 
pure mezzo. But do let me tell you about the | he Gxtradedinard eaadiadtey @f stplerprewallin 
dancing. I am sure that dancing is the one one “ en = tes d ssc d an — tise 
thing to make gesture easy and broad ; you see, elared Sti the Geran ‘componer Bach 
you do all the movements you must use without sound to our ‘ears’ as°modern asthe Lisstvr 
cg ea ieany ee weil velit them | wa ner pieces, although of smaller calibre 
quite quickly. When a beginner learns gesture | wane — ahs bed ramme in the order given ; 
as gesture, oh! it zs stiff, but if she learns stage | Prog : 
dancing, and is taught to apply it—which Mr. | 
Suton does teach—it 7s useful.” and C minor. 

“You are what the French call evtichée of | yawig yan Beethoven, s MN aoe seid Riper m7 
oo ea! ne é onata. . First 
dancing, Miss Lupton.” 1770-1827. Me cimrrracerr et Re 


“ B Mil Oo a < i ” } > ° 
ecause | owe the grace I have to'it,” she | Frederick Franz Chopin, ) First part of Sonata in B 


——_m Ole 








BARRY THORNE. 











left the Royal 








Johann Sebastian Bach ) * Preludes in C% major 


1685-1750. 


answered simply. i 
“ 2] 1809-1849. j minor. 
Now tell me about the part of your work | Franz Liszt, \a. Sporalizio. 4. Cloches 
the public is allowed to look upon. Do you! 1811-1886. j de Geneve. 
like reciting in public?” | Two variations (selected) 
“Mr. Thorne !” she exclaimed with astonish- | cere rarer. and. finale on « suhient 
ment. I knew the question was ingenuous, but | EO ties by R. Schumann. 


it requires an effort to be orginial—the beauti- | 
ful view, the soft air, and the suggestive sound | to be from an Opera (a 
of spoons falling into tea-cups, which came to | wijhelm Richard Wagner,+ forgotten form of enter- 
us through the windows altogether—well I was | 1813-1883. tainment) called 7ristan 
far too comfortable to seek originality. Then | [on Jsolde, and arranged 
Mrs. Lupton appeared and invited us in to tea, | by F. Liset. 

and there, as we chatted, I heard all about the; Weare told by historians who have made a 
concert Miss Lupton gave last year at Rich- | study of the dead languages that the two pre- 
mond, and which the Duke and Duchess of ludes by J. S. Bach are from acurious collection 


| Isoldes Liebestod, said 





Teck graciously attended. ‘ (published in the German tongue), called the 


Well-tempered Piano (or clavichord, its ) ct more 
ancient predecessor), 2 title -having censilerable 
historical value. They are veritable veins. 

The two following pieces are al-o by a 
German composer, one Beethoven. They are 
of startling contrast ; the first we regard as mer 
brilliant rubbish, while the second, on the other 
hand, is a most delightfully simple and ‘ormal 
little movement in 3 time. 

In the Chopin piece (one of the most interest. 
ing numbers of the programme) it was instruc- 


tive and, at the same time somewhat amusing, 


to note the composer’s valiant efforts for free- 
dom; freedom in the days when the slightest 
deviation from classic rule was regarded as a 
crime. 

The next numbers, two delightful and poetic 
little pieces by a Hungarian composer, Liszt or 
Litzs, are. really astonishing works, considering 
the age in which they were written. Their 
simplicity and sincerity are obvious at a first 
glance ; indeed, there is a striving after truthful- 
ness of emotional expression and a naturalness. 
that makes us think their composer would have: 
achieved great results had his means been ade- 
quate to express his thoughts. But when we 
realize that the ancients had only /welve 
divisions to the scale, and composers of the 
present age with five times that number of 
tone divisions of the scale at their command 
yet complain of not having sufficiently delicate 
variations of tone-interval to express their feel- 
ings and emotions with sufficient subtlety, we 
cannot but wonder at the in-their-way astonish- 
ing results here obtained from so simple an 
instrument. 

These remarks might also apply to the Wagner 
piece ; indeed, in the latter we seem to see the 
first dawnings of the expression of an emotional 
sensuousness, such as is now only reaching 
perfect consummation in the works of our best 
composers, and which finds not a few objectors 
on the score of libidinousness. Of the work by 
the composer Brahms, we are thankful that 
only two numbers were given. They are of 
startling inferiority to the theme from an 


emotional standpoint, though we suppose they 


are clever enough ; but the feeling for the genius 
of the instrument shown in them is less com- 
plete than that in the two pieces by J. S. Bach, 
written some 150 years before! However, the 
whole programme was of sufficient interest to 
cause us to look forward to the next concert 
of the series with impatience. Meanwhile, our 
thanks, and the thanks of music lovers in 
general, are due to the artist who in a rematk- 
ably short time has mastered an unfamilia’ 
instrument sufficiently well to give a masterly 
reading of each individual item. If the compo 
sitions in themselves were not extremely simple, 
such a task would have been Herculean ; but 4 
the concert-giver himself remarked to us, “The 
frenetic expression of the enthusiasm of love, 
which is so exhausting in modern music, is 
conspicuously absent in these old and formal 
composers, that the playing of their works, ev" 
on an instrument we are only tolerably familiar 
with, becomes a simple and for the most part !"" 
tellectually technical problem. HO. 


——e 








* We give the titles under which each work Wis 
originally printed. The signs Cg major,fetc., ’ 
designated the key or mode in which each piece =e 
composed and which, of course, bears but slight re” 
blance to the one in present use. 

+ The explanation of the word Sonata will be fou’ 
in any standard work on musical terms under the sectio” 
devoted to ‘‘ obsolete forms.” 

t The ancients measured their music by means of tt 
curring pulsations, which were visually indicated by* 
line called the bar-line, drawn through their musi: 5 
or # time meant a recurrence of a more or less 
marked 3 pulsation rhythm throughout the piece: 
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Rreufzer Sonata. 


(Concluded from page 221.) 


— ~-0°—— 


ITH the exception of one of the varia- 
tions, this next movement is easy 
enough to play technically, but 
zesthetically and emotionally nothing 

in music is harder. The wild, almost extra- 
vagant passion of the first movement is gone, 
and has left, so to say, the sea heaving after 
the storm, and the movement makes up in 
depth what it lacks in obvious force. The 
time is the first and one of the most important 
considerations. .I have heard Sarasate and 
Berthe Goldschmidt ruin the movement by tak- 
ing it at an easy trot ; and I have heard other 
fiddlers ruin it by dragging it out in painful 
length. It really demands to go along with a 
somewhat heavy swing, but not oo ponderously. 
To commence at the beginning, the sforzandos 
in the second and third bars must not be 
thundered, but just sufficiently accentuated to 
keep the rhythm swaying back and forward, so 
to speak. In bar 5 a device common with 
Beethoven is met: there is a great crescendo, 
terminating at. the next bar, not in the custom- 
ary crash, but in a surprising iano, and of 
course both pianist and violinist must study 
this until they get the effect sufficiently marked, 
yet altogether without exaggeration. Later on 


in the page the shakes need most careful at- 
tention. They should certainly be played :— 


- ss 








and the same applies to the violin part when 
the passage is repeated there. On the second 
bar overleaf observe the crescendo terminating 
in an abrupt Jzano, as before. At the fifth bar, 
that little bit of melody in the bass, adding 
such poignancy of expression to the theme 
above, should be given :— 











as. — ys ?P 
=—— : 


Of course, a real crescendo cannot be made 
on the C, but as the second chord in the right 
hand is struck a good deal more loudly than 
the first, and then the slight sforzando on the 
B flat comes in, the effect on the ear is precisely 
the same. On the repetition of the same phrase 
and effect lower down on the page, on the last 
stave in fact, thus :— 











sreat attention must be devoted to getting the 


stream of sparks compared with a continuous 
flame. 

In Variation Ul. (which is taken about the 
same pace) all depends upon the violinist. 
The mingled force and extreme delicacy de- 
manded here are very hard indeed to get, and 
many weary hours must be spent in practice 
before anything like the proper effect is ap- 
proached. The sforzandos on the fourth 
quavers of several bars and similar difficulties 


respectably got. 
melody need some accentuation, and this is not 
a light matter to achieve. 

Variation III, is the profoundest of them all 
and one of the most expressive bits of music 
ever written, and probably on that account it 
is most generally murdered. It is taken at a 
much slower, tempo, and should be played as 
calmly as possible, every crescendo, every 
diminuendo, being most minutely observed. 
For instance, nearly the whole effect of the 
first section depends upon the sforzando in the 
fifth bar coming off rightly, and being followed 
by a perfect diminuendo ; and all the sentiment 
of which the violinist is master (not the senti- 
mentality, mind) must be put into the divine 
phrase— 














a mae a < T 
3 eee eee 
sca, Flea i L _k i i 
de i= >= 


with a crescendo on the B flat immediately 
after the diminuendo on the D flat. The 
pianist in the fourth bar after the double bar 
(remember that I always count parts of bars, 
when they are broken by double bars, as whole 
bars, as, for instance, the fraction of a bar that 
comes after the double bar here) has his work 
cut out. He must play those repeated G’s with 
first a crescendo, then adiminuendo, first a slight 
hurry‘ng, then as slight a dragging, thus :— 





























Prey r' 
+)—+—-# 2 
Dy } La 
= s 
accel. rallen. 


or the whole significance of the passage will 
be lost. Then, again, put all the feeling you 
know ‘into those magnificent bars 11 and 12 
after the double bar. And be careful to let the 
cadence be a “dying fall,” but not too senti- 
mental. 

In the next variation we have an entire con- 
trast to this, but observe that the feeling is a 
logical continuation of what has gone before, 
neither a rough reversal, nor an entire reaction. 
Infinite tenderness is in that first phrase, and 
it must be played— ; 





with the grace notes very light and quick, so as 








crescendo in the middle, and again the tiny 


stroke on the B flat. The last four bars of the 
theme should be played out with all the broad 
farnest calm which both players know, with 


‘ver so slight a rallentando and a dwelling on 
the high C, 


to give time for the F to sing. The pauses I 
have indicated are barely perceptible. Then 
the melody notes in the florid passage which 
follows must be slightly dwelt on. The pizzi- 
cato notes must be very delicately touched ; 
and when they cease, and the fiddle has the 








Variation I. is obviously intended to go a 
trifle faster than the melody, but beware of 
letting it degenerate into a romp in the 
Sarasate-cum-Goldschmidt manner. Note that 
the triplet semiquavers on the upper C are 
marked sempre piano, and having noted this, 
play them most delicately. The piano part has 
4 Curious sparkle, difficult to get rightly. The 


melody, the same expression must be followed 
that I have laid down for the piano. It would 
demand pages to go through this movement 
with the elaborate care I would wish to give to 
it ; and as this space is not at my disposal, I 
can only recommend the young pupil to play 
always with the greatest delicacy, never sacri- 
ficing that to rapidity of finger, practising such 





t * . . 
me here is to its former presentation as a 








passages as the two last staves on page 


must be studied bar by bar before they are|companiment ascending ever 
Then the essential notes of} making us think of the brilliant starlight of 


16 until he can get them perfectly accurate, 
yet, as it were, mere filaments of sound. 
Breadth and feeling rather than technique are 
wanted after the interruption of that adagio. 
The finale, which I propose to describe 
now, instead of keeping for a separate article, 
is one of the most exhilarating and gorgeous 
pieces Beethoven ever wrote, “In describing 
the “Glory to God” chorus in the Christmas 
Oratorio, Spitta speaks of the dancing ac- 
higher, and 


a keen clear night. That is precisely the 
effect of this movement upon all who listen 
properly to it when it is properly played. It 
dances. along, and the dance is no rough-and- 
tumble, but ordered, and full of dignity, even in 
its most rapt ecstasy. One of the first things 
to do is to learn how to play the principa) 
theme with accuracy, and this is not so easy as 
one might think. Many people play it thus :— 























icciahell a me a = xy 
(4. haw a | 
Siiliicnseneentinaiie yom. Ta 


which is absurd, though they don’t know it. 
Begin'by practising it very slowly many times, 
and gradually increase the pace, being most 
careful not to slip into the wrong rhythm. 
Of course, mtuate the first beat of the bar 
most strongly, and next to that the second 
beat. The next difficult passage is this theme 
(treble only given) :— 


ee rele eet. 


which must be given with sprightliness and 
force, while keeping in mind my warning about 
romping. After this there are no special diffi- 
culties until you come to the second theme, 
which demands some of the same verve com- 
















| bined with dignity. 


But the most tficksy bars of the movement 
occur at the beginning of the working out, 
where, in ninety cases out of a hundred, 
violinist and pianist get out of touch with one 
another. The passage must be practised until 
every note sounds quite distinct in spite of the 
rapid pace. ‘ After this there are few specially 
difficult parts —though, of course, I wish it to be 
understood that this is really a very difficult piece 
to play, and not one to be attempted by begin- 
ners, nor am I describing it for beginners—until 
you come to the top of page 27, where the 
violin has some sustained chords that re- 
quire very lovely tone and accurate intonation. 
The rapid scale passage beginning at the 
bottom of that page, and continued half-way 
down’ the next, will take lots of study, as will 
the final page; but granted that the student 
is fit to play such music at all, there are no 
passages that can be made much easier to him 
by explanation. It is as straightforward music 
as ever was written; and he who works at it 
may depend upon mastering it in the long run. 











Sir George Grove has finished his historical and 
musical analyses of Beethoven’s Symphonies. 

A monster bell is going into the tower of the new 
Church of the Sacred Heart, on the top of Montmartre 
Hill, Paris. It weighs about thirty tons,and twenty- 
five horses were required to take it to its destination. 
This bell will completely eclipse the big bourdon of 
Notre Dame, which weighs only sixteen tons. 

The Journal, which is the organ of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia, expresses a fear lest the Govern- 
ment, under the pressure of public opinion, permit by 
a special decree the representation of Christus, by 
Rubinstein. In Russia all theatrical works, dramatic 
or lyric, based on Biblical subjects, are prohibited. 
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“You mean, what ad I pro- 
pose doing.” And seeing my 
somewhat astonished look, Mr. 
Redman proceeded to tell me that 
the society had been disbanded 
for this season, as he had not re- 
ceived sufficient support to justify 
him in carrying out his intended 











programme in a satisfactory man- 
ner. ‘*You see,” he explained, 
’ “although our concerts have al- 
ways been well attended, there are 


ably against any large profit on 
them : (1) Our hall only holds 600 ; 
(2) I have always set my face 
against cutting down | expenditure 
at the expense of the band. I have 
always had good professional 
players, and the artistic success of 
each concert has more than com- 
pensated for the considerable out- 
lay. 1 think a “scratch” band is 
a most mistaken piece of economy. 
Give your audience a first-rate per- 
formance, and they’ll come again.” 

“ And I suppose yours did come 
again ?” 

“They certainly did’; but here 
was the rock we struck on. Our 
audiences — in other words, the 
public — did théir share. They 
came systematically and filled the 
hall. It was not their fault or ours 


them in, and thus make. bigger 
profits, which, of course, would 








N these days when the wail of the private 
music teacher seems so universally lifted 
against the big institutions, which are 
declared to be ruining private teaching, 

one feels a little curious to know what is to 
be said on the subject by a private teacher 
who does zo? lift up his voice in public and 
wail. In this spirit, therefore, I hied me one 


lovely September morning to the wilds of | 
| effort on their part. 


Brixton Hill, and was deposited by the new 
cable tram almost at the door of him whom 
I sought—to wit, Mr. Douglas Redman, 
A.R.A.M., Organist of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Conductor of the Brixton Choral Society, and 
one of the most successful of suburban music 
teachers. 

My professional note-book and journalistic 
frown not inspiring the awe I had calculated 
they would, I proceeded to business at once. 
“So, Mr. Redman, you are not one of those 
who complain that Guildhall and other schools 
of music are drawing away business from the 
private teacher ?” 

‘* No, indeed ; however true it may be in some 
cases,I cannot say that it is so in mine. I 
have quite as many pupils at present as I can 
manage, and see no signs of leakage to the big 
schools of music. 
guardians see that pains and trouble are ex- 


local teacher to sending them on long and 
tedious journeys into London.” 

“With so much time occupied in teaching, 
have you not found your Choral Society some- 
what of a tax?” 


love, and I found it a delightful relaxation from 


lessons.” 


mean that we should have more 
in hand for future enterprises. It was there- 
fore to the members that we of the. com- 
mittee had to look for the additional support 
necessary to carry on the society, and—well, 
you can guess the rest. When a choral society 
has flourished for seven years, members 


| which I was set down. 


trackers) the 


deal at the Oratory, as assistant to the organist 
Mr. Pitts, and I: occasionally officiated at the 
Carmelite Church, ‘Kensington, becoming in 
this way very, familiar with the Roman Catholic 
service. I used also in those days to go into 
| the country a good deal to play at festivals, and 


| extraordinary were some of the instruments ap 


I shall never forget 


| one, in a private chapel, where the absence of 


|a front. board enabled me to see (through the 
movements of the. veteran 
| blower, and witness his violent. gestures and 
two facts which militate consider- | snorts of disgust when I turned on the full 


|organ. They were both unnecessary an 
comical. It had evidently been a playful habit 
of the youthful daughters of the family to drop 
loose articles down the flue pipes, and the 
greater part of my Saturday afternoon had to 
be given to the removal of these trifling ob- 
| structions, In 1883 I was appointed organist 
and choirmaster at St. Alban’s, Birmingham, 
but I left there in 1885 in order to re-enter. the 
Academy. I received on leaving a handsome 
testimonial, which I prize much, as well as this 
illuminated address ”—pointing to a handsome 
piece of illuminated work adorning the wall, 


coming vacant,:I applied for it and was selected 
out. of two hundred candidates. After three 
years’ work there I was appointed to my present 
post at St. Matthew’s, Brixton, in 1888.” Mr. 
Redman here showed me a sécond illuminated 
address which he had received, together with 





a testimonial, as a token of the. appreciation 


that we couldn’t squeeze more of| which his work had.met at St. George’s. “And 


now, I think, that is all about myself that there 
is to tell.” ‘ ’ 
And as pupils and lunch awaited this busy 
teacher, L took my leave... cade 
Mr. Redman’s modesty forbade .him to speak 
of himself as a composer, although his writings 
have been of a creditable character. “A concert 
overture of his hasbeen. performed at his 
Brixton concerts, and a string quartette in G 


|get into the habit of thinking that things are | was produced with much success at St. James's 


bound to keep on going right, and so get a bit} Hall in 1837. 


apathetic about the necessity of individual 


I cannot do better than append a list which 


In order to keep up the | Mr. Redman gave me, of the works performed 


reputation of the society, I was prepared with a| by the Brixton Choral Society since its founda- 


big programme for this season, which could not | tion in 1888. 


It is one which does credit to the 


be carried out without a special effort. As 1! enthusiasm and skill of the conductor. 


did not seem to see sufficient indication of a 














desire in this direction, I considered the wisest SACRED. 
thing to do would be to let the society remain | Messiah (three times) vp ss Handel 
in abeyance for one season, and start with fresh | Judas Maccabaeus ne oo Sage? 
energy next year.” See ive times) amo 
“ ” . Frau vee cee eee s 
me ns - —_— af many Senet Hymn of Praise (twice) ... Mendelssohn. 
es; but it would have been a greater 
. 4 . 42nd Psalm Rea oe Lh Mendelssohn. 
matter for regret, I think, if we had, in the Hear’my P. ‘ Mendelssohn. 
. A ek ear‘my Frayer ... oe nae 
absence of sufficient funds, gone in for giving | Gestion ve Pt ag Hayd. 
concerts ‘on the cheap.’ If you haven't the | py. Seasons = Ly 1 ta tacos Haydn. 
means to give a big work on an adequate scale, | passion Music (twice)... vs veer 
far better refrain from giving it at all.” | Gallia: én “s vi a se Gounoil 
“Well, let us hope that the Brixton Choral | Stabat Mater... é Rossini. 
Phoenix will rise next season from her ashes, | Mount of Olives ... Beethoven. 
1 think when parents and | rejuvenated in every way.” Redemption Gounod. 
| “T have every reason for thinking it will.” SECULAR 
pended on one’s pupils, and tangible results | “T believe, Mr. Redman, you are one of the " Bennett. 
achieved, they prefer handing them over to the /many musicians who began their career as bye agg creer) Masfarren. 
choucbor on , rok of the Lake... 9s» wee . Macfarren. 
Yes ; I was first entered as chorister at the |<. John’s Eve ‘ Fy ae Cowen. 
| private chapel at Windsor in 1873, when I was Walpurgis Night ... Mendelssohn. 
(eleven years old. The late Sir Wm. Cusins | Loreley . Mendelssohn. 
| was our choirmaster. There I remained until | Ancient Mariner ... Barnitt 
By no means. The work was a labour of | 1887, when I went as chorister to Clare College, | Melusina ... Hofmann. 
| Cambridge, under Mr. W. C. Dewbeiry, Mus. | Gipsy Life... iy cathy: Tet .. Schuman. 
the somewhat monotonous round of private| Bac. When my voice broke, I went on study- | Market Chorus (Masaniello) .. ++ - 
> | ing with Mr. Dewberry, and ultimately entered eet 
After the excellent work already done by | the Royal Academy in 1880, where I took up; Glees, Madrigals, and Part Songs, by Archer, 
the Society, your programme for this season is| theory and composition under Sir George Benet, Barnby, De Pearsall, Faning, Haydn, Leslie, 


looked for with a certain amount of interest. 
What do you propose doing ?” : 


. 





| Macfarren, and the pianoforte under his brother | Macfarren, Mackenzie, Mendelssohn, Silas, Veace, 


| Walter. In those days I used to’ play a good | and West. 


“The ‘post at St. George’s, Botolph Lane, be- 
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‘. INSTRUMENTAL. 


Brighton Symphon Ri bes ay - Macfarren. 
Pibroch’ ... ded aés 3 ws Mackenzie. 
Violin Concerto ... Mendelssohn. 
String Quartette ... - Douglas Redman. 
Sonata in G wee tes pee ee Grieg. 
(Violin and Pianoforte.) 
OVERTURES. 
William Tell > ed sie Rossini, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream ... Mendelssohn. 


Concert Overture ... « Douglas Redman. 


loigff in Darkness. 


A SONG AND A STORY. 
BY WALTER BARNETT. 








—- O° — 


“ | T’S an. unpretentious little song, very 
simple as regards both words and music, 
yet it takes my fancy. The pathetic 
verses (call them sentimental if you will), 

to which the: soft, languorous melody gives an 

extra tinge of sadness, tell a true story with 

which I am well acquainted—a story which I 

myself told in another form long ago. What is 

the story? Well, it has never seen the light 

before ; but since you ask for it, here it is. I 

called it, strangely enough, by the same name 

as the musician has given his song, LIGHT IN 

DARKNESS.” 

1 took the manuscript and read. 


“It is nearly finished, Phyllis, nearly finished. 
My last picture.” The speaker’s brush still 
wandered over the canvas, and his daughter 
watched fondly the effect of each magic touch. 

“You must not say that, father,” said the girl, 
moving nearer to the old man’s side and touch- 
ing the hand that held the palette. ‘You will 
live to paint many pictures yet, and, who 
knows? some day you may be a Royal Acade- 
mician after all.” 
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she answered.. “ He said we were to expect 
him every day, and he has kept his word hither- 
to, I believe.” 

“TI have thought for some time,” said the old 
man, “that these visits are not intended ex- 
clusively for me.” 

“ For whom, then ?” 

“Yourself, child. I believe Arnold Dawson 
has lost his heart to my little girl. Don’t blush, 
Phyllis. My earnest wish is to see you the wife 
of a good man, who would love you and take 
care of you, as I have tried to do.” 

“T declare, daddie,” rejoined Phyllis, “ you 
are plotting to get rid of me when I thought I 
| was beginning to be of some use to you. I have 
half a mind to be very angry. As for Dr. 
Dawson, I believe——” 

What Phyllis believed did not transpire, for 
| at that moment the door of the room opened 
and the doctor himself entered, a tall, well-built 
man, still young, with a frank face and plea- 
sant bearing. P 

Phyllis. and her father received their visitor 
warmly. 

-“So my patient has been at work again,” 
said Dawson,.as he caught sight of the picture 
on the easel. “You must be careful not to 
overdo it; Mr. Ray. I admit,” he continued, 
with a glance in the direction of Phyllis, “that 











preservation of our most precious faculties must 
be allowed to control even our strongest inclina- 
tions.” 

“ Particularly when those faculties are .well- 
nigh spent, eh, doctor? Ah, well! To-morrow 
I shall put the final touch to that picture, and 
then I will take your advice and—-—” | 

-“ Rest.” 

“Yes, Rest because the day is passing, and 
the night comes. Dawson,” went on the old 
man after a pause, “it is terrible indeed to 
think of weeks, months, perhaps years of help- 
lessness and dependence upon others ; with the 








Phyllis started. “I don’t know, daddie dear,” 
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which will enable you to meet it bravely and 
calmly. 

“As for Phyllis,” the young man went on, 
“have no fear on her account; except,” he 
added with a smile, “that you should lose her 
before you would. A valuable jewel needs 
careful watching.” 

When Dawson took his leave that evening, 
Phyllis accompanied him to the doar: 

“Oh, doctor!” she said bitterly, “do you 
really think the worst is coming at last?” 

He looked at her with infinite tenderness. 
'“I cannot say,” he answered. “There are 
| cases in which all our knowledge, all our skill, 
| seem to avail nothing ; in which we are still 
| hopelessly in the dark. In such cases we can 
| only wait.” 

She put out her hand. He took it and held 
it in his. 

“ Phyllis,” he said huskily, “will you give me 
| the right to be near you and help you in this 
|trouble? I have loved you always— Heaven 
| knows how dearly !—but could not, dared not 
|tell you for fear—— Oh, -Phyllis! Say it is 
|not hopeless. Say that you will try to love 
| me.” 

“T do love you.” 
“‘ And you will be mine?” 
| “ Yours, now and. for ever.” 

















* * * 


the subject is an enticing one, but there are, ‘ What has kept you so long, dear?” said 
times when considerations of health and the | the old man, as Phyllis re-entered the room. 


She sat down and told him all. 

That night Leonard Ray could say, “ Not my 
will, but Thine be done.” 

Next day the picture was finished. 

“T have named it ‘ Light in Darkness,’ ” said 
her father to Phyllis. “ It shall be my wedding 
gift to you and Arnold ; and may you, if days 
of darkness come (which, pray God, they 
never may), find some one to brighten them 
as you brighten mine.” 

Then’ the painter put away his colours in 
silence. 








The artist smiled sadly. Leonard Ray was | beauties of God’s earth, and the faces of those 
one of the multitude of painters who have given | around, hidden in darkness. But it is not that 
freely of their talent to the world, and received | alone which makes this blow fall so heavily on 
nothing in return but cold inappreciation and| me. This poor child; what is she todo? She 
neglect. In his early days he had been an/ has been the light of my life these many years, 





enthusiast, a worshipper of the beautiful, and a/ and I cannot,”—he repeated the words almost | 


believer in the world’s acceptance of all that is | fiercely— I cannot leave her to the mercies of | 
good—all that is divine in art. But years of | a world which I know to be a cold and cruel | 
disappointment had cooled his ardour, and the | one.” 
sense of power: which sustained him so long} Arnold Dawson felt a strange sensation at | 
had died out at last as he realized that he must| his heart. Leonard Ray had not mistaken the 
end his days—those days in which he had| meaning of the young doctor’s assiduity. He 
hoped to do so much for himself and those | had fallen in love with Phyllis almost the first 
he loved—in utter obscurity. time they met; this love had developed into 
Now the crowning sorrow of all cast its | something like adoration as he saw, day by day, 
shadow upon the artist’s life. For some time| the tender solicitude and never-failing devotion 
past his eyesight had been failing, until the| with which she ministered to her father’s wants, 
terrible truth forced itself upon him that he was | and anticipated his every wish. But his affec- 
going blind. Day after day, night after night, | tion, deep and lasting as it was, had never 
he had prayed that this cup might pass from | found expression in words; and instead of a 
him, that he might be spared a life of darkness | lover's right, which at that moment he would 
and helplessness, But when Dr. Dawson, a| have given worlds to possess, he had to content 
Well-known oculist whom he consulted, after | himself with the prerogative of a friend. 
carefully examining his eyes, shook his head| “Mr. Ray,” he said cheerfully, “you must not 
gravely, he knew that his doom was sealed. allow forebodings of this kind to trouble you. 











Mudie in Glasgow. 
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UR season is now in full swing, with the usual 
round of touring companies. The solid work 
will come with the Choral Orchestral scheme, 
which open their new series under their new 

conductor on 8th November next. William Kes has 
a good reputation, and he will need it all to follow 
August Manns and George Henschel, but so far we 
are not prejudiced, and will take him entirely on his 
merits, The first concert will be choral, and con- 
ducted by Mr. Jos. Bradley ; Mr. Kes following with 
ten classical concerts on Tuesday evenings, and the 
usual popular concerts on Saturday evenings. 

So far we have had the Fanny Moody-Manners 
Company with opera recital and concert, and the 
usual subscription Harrison Concerts, at which 
Adelina Patti should have. appeared, but was pre- 
vented by illness. Miss Thudichim filled her place, 
and considering the change there was a fair audience. 
The foregoing were under the immediate direction of 
Messsrs. Muir, Wood & Co. 

Messrs. Paterson Sons & Co. brought forward the 
new pianist, M. de Greef, who had a good reception 


Leonard Ray’s last picture, as he persisted in| Turn your thoughts outwards, and seek for | in the Queen’s Rooms, and made a distinctly favour- 
calling it, was a portrait of his daughter, who,| something in which you can take an active | able impression. 


‘ince the death of her mother many years | interest without injury to your health and sight. 
whee, had been«the sole companion of his| There is music, for instance. You have often 
ees days. Phyllis’s fairy-like form and | told me how you used to play in your younger 
tlicate face made an attractive theme for the days. Cultivate the art again, trusting, of 


From prospectuses put forth we are to have a busy 


season, Sarasate, Joachim, Piatti, Rosenthal, Bur- 
mester, Stavenhagen, Albani, etc., et¢., all looming 
in the distance. 


The usual Chamber Concerts in connection with 


mats pencil, and Ray looked proudly from the | course, to your memory rather than to your). conicn Orchestra Cospatiy comutenci' text 
anvas upon which he had been at work to his| eyes for themes upon which to exercise your wel, Me, Sous; leader 
Mr. Sons, , 


pe young model who stood near him, sorting | talent. If, by this means, and by others which | 
wpe nsing his colours. may suggest themselves to you, you cannot 
Does the doctor come to-night, Phyllis?” | altogether avert the calamity which seems to 
he question was put so suddenly that| threaten you, you may at least lay up strength 
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CONAN 
T has been truly remarked that to no living 
English novelist are we more indebted for 
the renewal of interest in things fresh and 
natural than to Mr. Conan Doyle. He 
has made a strenuous effort to rehabilitate and 
quicken “the old dead time,” and his success | 
has been conspicuous. That fine work, “ The 
White Company,” for example, is not only 
excellent as a story—rich in incident and 
strong in characterization—but it gives the 
best picture of the life of England and France 
in the fourteenth century that is to be found in 
fiction. It is, of course, as a writer of detective 
stories that Conan Doyle is most widely known ; | 
but the detective story is not the highest form | 
of art, and the author has acknowledged this 
himself, though he pleads that he has done his | 
best to make the “ Sherlock Holmes” tales as | 
artistic as possible. It is interesting to note, | 
too, that these tales had their origin in the} 
author’s irritation at the perfectly arbitrary | 
manner in which the detective of fiction always | 
appears to attain his results. ‘A Study in) 
Scarlet” was written to show what Mr. Doyle 
conceived to be the true deductive and analyti- | 
cal method of solving detective problems. The’ 
success of the book led to the writing of “ The | 
Sign of the Four,” and the later “ Adventures 
of Sherlock Holmes.” This last has had, as 
everybody knows, an immense popularity—_ 
indeed has been by far the most popular thing 
of its kind that has appeared in England for 
years. But we are anticipating. 

Born in Edinburgh in 1859, Conan Doyle 
comes of a family well known in literature and 
art. His grandfather was John Doyle, the 
political caricaturist, who was regarded as the 
successor of Gillray ; while one of his uncles 
was the famous “Dicky” Doyle of Punch, 
which still retains his design on its cover. The 
novelist’s father, Charles Doyle, held an appoint- 
ment in the Civil Service, but he too was 
tolerably well known as an artist. To the 
illustrated London News he was a frequent. 
contributor, and his works often found a place 
on the walls of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
When Conan Doyle was nine years old, he) 
was sent to Stonyhurst School in Lancashire. 
There his literary instinct began to assert | 
itself; and it is recorded against him that he! 
not only edited the school magazine, but wrote | 
all the poetry for it. When he had been seven | 
years at Stonyhurst, he left to go to a school at | 
Feldkirch, in Germany. After his advent a| 
magazine soon made its appearance. It was! 
Republican in tone. Its motto was “ Fear not, 
and put it in print.” A short leading article 
appearing on the injustice of reading the boys’ | 
letters before they were put into the boys’ hands 
was the cause of its premature death. 

In 1876 Doyle entered himself as a medical 
student at Edinburgh. Two years later he tried 
a serious bit of literary work for the first time, 
and managed to tempt the editor of Chambers’ 
Journal with a short story called ‘The Mystery 
of the Sassassa Valley.” He remained at the 
University until he was twenty-one, when a 
chance occurred to him to go to the Arctic 
Seas as the medical officer of a whaler. He 
seems to have enjoyed this trip immensely. 
“What a climate it is,” he says, “in those 
regions! I don’t mean its coldness. I refer 
to its sanitary properties. I believe, in years 


to come, it will be the world’s sanatorium. 
Here, thousands of miles from the smoke, 
where the air is the finest in the world, the 
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DOYLE. 

invalid and weakly ones will go when all other 
places have failed to give them the air they 
want, and revive and live again under the 
marvellous invigorating properties of the Arctic 
atmosphere.” Let us keep this in mind when 
thinking of our next year’s holiday ! 

On his return from the Polar Regions Doyle 
went back to his medical studies at Edinburgh ; 
and it was there that he met the man who 
suggested Sherlock Holmes to him, namely, 
Dr. Joseph Bell. “I was clerk in Dr. Bell's 
ward,” says Dr. Doyle. “A clerk’s duties are 
to note down all the patients to be seen, and 
muster them together. Often I would have 
seventy oreighty. When everything was ready, 
I would show them in to Dr. Bell, who would 
have the students gathered round him. His 
intuitive powers were simply marvellous. Case 
No. 1 would step up. 

“¢T see,’ said Dr. Bell, ‘ you’re suffering from 
drink. You even carry a flask in the inside 
breast pocket of your coat.’ 

“ Another case would step forward. ‘ Cobbler, 
I see.’ Then he would turn to the students and 
point out to them that the inside of the knee of 
the man’s trousers was worn. That was where 
the man had rested the lapstone—a peculiarity 
only found in cobblers. 

“ All this impressed me very much. He was 
continually before me—his sharp, piercing grey 
eyes, eagle nose, and striking features. There 
he would sit in his chair, with fingers together— 
he was very dexterous with his hands—and just 
look at the man or woman before him. He was 
most kind and painstaking with the students. 
His remarkable individuality and discriminating 
tact made a deep and lasting impression upon 
me, though I had not the faintest idea that it 
would one day lead me to forsake medicine for 
story writing.” 

So it was, but it was not without a brave 
effort being made to succeed that Dr. Doyle 
finally abandoned the medical profession. He 
was first, as we have seen, a ship’s surgeon ; 
then he was an assistant in a country practice, 
and an assistant in the slums of a big town. 
Then for eight years he conducted a limited— 
strictly limited — middle-class practice, and 
finally evolved so far as to put up a plate as 
a specialist in a west-end street, where he had a 
“very nice little consulting room, an excellent 
box of testing glasses, and other apparatus. 
The only thing indeed that he lacked to make 
the thing complete was a patient. It is evident 
from all this that Dr. Doyle can conscientiously 
say he did not give up medicine till medicine 
gave up him. All the time that he was sitting | 
waiting for the patients who never came he was 
of course busy with his pen. He wrote short 
stories for the Cornhill, Temple Bar, and other 
magazines ; and in 1886 there appeared a pro- 
duction from his pen in Beeton’s Annual, 
entitled, “A Study in Scarlet,” of sufficient 
length to be aftewards published as a separate 
book. This really may be described as his first 
novel. It was followed by “ Micah Clarke,” a 
work which has gone through some thirteen or 
fourteen editions. Encouraged by the favour- 
able reception accorded to his writings, Dr. 
Doyle threw himself with increased energy into 
the work of literature, and in 1891 produced the 
work which he himself esteems the masterpiece 
of his efforts. This is “The White Company,” 
already mentioned. Let the author himself tell 
how he wrote it. He says: 

“T determined to test my own powersto the ut- 





most. You must remember I was still following 
medicine. Novel writing was in a great measure 
a congenial pastime, a pastime that I felt would 
inevitably become converted into a profession, 
I devoted two years to the study of four. 
teenth-century life in England—Edward IIIs 
reign—when the country was at its height. The 
period has hardly been treated in fiction at all, 
and I had to go back to early authorities for 
everything. I set myself to reconstruct the 
archer, who has always seemed to me to be the 
most striking figure in English history. Ot 
course Scott has done him finely and inimitably 
in his outlaw aspect. But it was not as an out- 
law that he was famous. He was primarily a 
soldier, one of the finest that the world has 
ever seen—rough, hard-drinking, hard-swear- 
ing, but full of pluck and animal spirits. The 
archers must have been extraordinary fellows. 
The French, who have always been gallant 
soldiers, gave up trying to fight them at last, 
and used to allow English armies to wander 
unchecked through the country. It was the 


,same in Spain and in Scotland. Then the 


knights, I think, were much more human kind of 
people than they have usually been depicted. 
Strength had little to do with their knightly 
qualities. Some of the most famous of them 
were weak men physically. Chandos was 
looked upon as the first knight in Europe 
when he was over eighty. My study of the 
period ended in my writing ‘The White 
Company,’ which has, I believe, gone through 
a fair number of editions already.” 

It is the habit of authors to think the book 
which costs them most toil their best book ;. 
whereas the reverse is often true, and the finest 
book is that which is written rapidly in some 
mood of temper, when the imagination works 
with ease and harmony, and labour is forgotten 
in delight. “Micah Clarke” is such a book. 
Canon Prothero once declared that it presented 
a finer picture of West Country life and char- 
acter than “Lorna Doone.” At all events, we 
may grant that it deserves to rank with Mr. 
Blackmore’s masterpiece, as one of the books 
of the century. Of course, with the great 
public Mr. Doyle is first and foremost—the 
creator of Sherlock Holmes. That creation is the 
one character in fiction who has attained world- 
wide notoriety since Charles Dickens gave us 
his Pecksniffs and Chadbands. He is 4 
genuine creation, and to create a character that 
lives before the minds of all sorts and conditions 
of men needs a species of power very closely 
allied to genius. 

There is nothing of professionalism about 
Dr. Doyle : he is simple, candid, straightforward 
and just. Noone has ever heard him say a harsh 
word about any of his fellow-writers. He is 4 
fine, broad-shouldered fellow, and stands five feet 
eleven and a half. At present he is building 4 
house at Hindhead, where he will have as near 
neighbour Mr. Grant Allen, whose house will 
stand almost exactly opposite. 

* * * 

Miss Marie Corelli says that she intends to 
send out no copies of her next novel to be 
reviewed by the press. She will affix to the 
volume a notice to this effect ; and if reviewers 
want to slash the book, they must buy it or get 
it from the libraries. Miss Marie Corelli has 4 
fine conceit of herself. , She likes to tell that Her 
Majesty the Queen has read all her novels—4 
if ‘hat were acertificate of merit ! 

* * * 

In a recent article, Mr. Swinburne has a shot 
and a well-deserved shot at the new scholar 
ship that writes “Shakespere.” “ Why 
Flitcher ?” asks the poet scornfully. Why 9% 
indeed! It is surely nearly time that tH 
English people knew how to spell the name 
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their great dramatist. He is Shakespere, Shak- 
spere, Shakspeare or Shakespeare, according 
totaste or fancy. The last form seems to have 
the best authority. 

* * * 

Some discussion is going on in Germany just 
now respecting the approaching five-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Johann Gensfleisch 
zm Gutenberg, generally believed to have 
been the first printer who used movable type. 
The point debated is the day and year of 
his birth. Gensfleisch, better known as Guten- 
berg, was undoubtedly born at Mainz towards 
the end of the fourteenth century, but there is 
nothing to fix the exact date. Christian 
Lauteren, who erected a marble tablet on the 
site of the house in which Gutenberg is said to 
have been born, gives 1398 as the year of his 
birth, but does not specify the day. Of late, 
1397 has been most generally accepted as the 
year in which the great printer first saw the 
light ; and it has been proposed to celebrate in 
Germany by an International Festival, to be 
held on St. John’s Day, June 24, 1897, this 
important Jubilee in which all countries should 
feela common interest, for all have benefited 
incalculably by the revolution in printing to 
which Gutenberg gave so great an impetus, even 
if he did not originate it. 

* * * 

Messrs. W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson, 
editors of the “ Centenary Burns,” shortly to be 
published by Messrs Jack, of Edinburgh, have, 
in the course of their elaborate researches, dis- 
covered some unique collections of Burns MSS. 
—collections not open to earlier editors. Access 
to these MSS. has already led to the discovery 
ofsome new poems, and of many new readings, 
and by means of them some long disputed 
points are settled, and ;many new facts of un- 
questionable interest will be presented for the 
first time. - 
* * * 

Is the popularity of Scott never to wane, 
never to suffer from the stress of competition ? 
Judged by sales, he is, with the possible excep- 
tion of Shakespeare, the most popular of 
British authors, past or present. Of late he has 
been enjoying a fresh boom. Quite recently Mr. 
Nimmo issued the “Border” and Messrs. A. and 
C. Black the “ Dryburgh,” editions of the 
“Waverley” Novels. Now Messrs. Black are 
bringing out a new “ Standard” edition of these 
perennial romances, and Messrs. Constable are 
also publishing a reprint. 

* * * 

Writing in the Westminster Gazette, Mr. R. 
H. Sherard gives an account of an association 
which has recently been formed by French 
authors for the purpose of having their works 
issued without the aid of a publisher. The 
association is but two months old, and has not 
yet had an opportunity to distinguish itsel-. 
But Mr. Sherard, who knows literary Paris well, 
remarks significantly that authors of standing 
are perfectly content with the terms they receive 
from their publishers. Another fact worth not- 
ing is that the association expects to have all 
gains and no losses on its business. We shall 
see. Stranger things have occurred than that 
Mr. Sherard should yet have tolwrite the obit- 
uary notice of Zhe Authors’ Free Publishing 
Association, 
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THE direction of the Munich Hoftheater has 
decided to include Herr Kistler’s opera Kuni- 
hild, about which so much has been written, 
among the novelties of the present season. 


OK 





“ Haywain.” Their own Gericault awoke them 


Oe louxembourg, 
Ofte lgouvre, 
ORe Pantheon. 


—- 0 -— 


The Mirror of THE pictures, mostly by French- 
French art. men, housed as is fit inthe Luxem- 
bourg Palace, perform a function that is as yet 
non-existent in our London part of England. 
They are, so tq speak, the means of letting 
French artistic nature see its own face. It is 
true this is as yet an imperfect mirror, for the 
latest phases of art development must be sought 
for inthe Louvre. Yet it is an interesting re- 
flection to muse upon, and has much special 
beauty and peculiar character to repay perusal. 
However imperfect in its scope, the collection 
gives a clear idea of French modes of thought 
and expression in painting, and in sculpture 
too ; in the latter field indeed, the Luxembourg 
deserves an undivided attention. Here one 
may see Frenchmen at their very best, although 
only up to say the limits of the academic. Be- 
yond those limits there is little here to study, 
and beyond those limits we must seek for art 
expression in the Louvre so far as permanent 
exhibitions go. The Luxembourg is distinctly a 
show of local art, while in the Louvre, save for 
those that are mere dilution of Italian de- 
cadence, there are pictures of a type that is 
rather cosmic than local, whether those that 
tell a domestic anecdote or others whose range 
is on “historic” altitudes. But few indeed of 
those in the Luxembourg have that air of empy- 
réan birth we generally recognise when we 
come upon a Veronese, a Vandyke, a Gains- 
borough. Gallicisms abound in both conception 
and technique. These mostly show themselves 
in an evident motive which discards all but the 
plainest speech. No subtle hints of meanings ; 
rather a boundless energy that undulates in 
lines and gradations, swelling with force, radiat- 
ing vivid colour, and startling with contrasts. 
All the rules of the schools that had accumulated 
from Da Vinci to De Piles, are more or less in 
evidence in placing before the world the 
painters’ views of whatever subject is in hand. 
That lucidity of a kind is the result is certain. 
But with that comes a barrenness and an un- 
reality which we have known for some time as 
“ academicism.” In rendering such a scene as 
“Don Juan,” for instance, that quality is de- 
lightfully apparent. There is no mistaking the 
characters, and the business they are upon is 
made clear, but we miss the diabolic smile of 
Byron’s cynicism, the realization of inhuman 
humanity, well laid bare in the couplet that 
completes an episode-.of the shipwreck : 
“ They grieved for those who perished with the cutter, 
And also for the biscuit casks and butter !” 

If this had to be illustrated in painting at all, 
perhaps the grotesquerie that too often played 
the late Mr. Maddox Brown false might have 
served his turn well in rendering such a subject. 
While noting the prevalence of French acade- 
micism, it is very plainly to be seen that that 
principle is rather a veil, hiding partially only, 
the native hue of the Gallic spirit. In England 
here, as well as for a time in France, and for 
still longer in Germany and Italy, the academic 
was the base or rather root of zsthetic practice. 
But the Luxembourg tells us that in the main | 
our neighbours keep in touch with mother earth. 
And how sensitive a spirit animates them was 
seen in their alert response to the revelation 
that opened for them in Constable’s great 


somewhat to the unacademic value of facts, and 
the exsthetic value of even the ugly, by his 
“ Raft of the Medusa,” now in the Louvre. And 
artists at least were alive to the greatness and 
poetry of Corot’s pictures, even when, as M. 
Rochefort tells, the painter was using them as a 
carpet and walking about on. them himself. 
The Luxembourg has too little of the Corot. 
Daubigny-Millet school, while the Louvre sets 
it well before us. 

’s3 . Two pictures by Millet—land- 


Church.” an artist again and again to com- 
mune with them. One is a springtime scene, 
and bud and leaf are flushing against a sky that 
lowers heavily beyond. A rainbow rises from 
among the vivid foliage, and the whole some- 
how suggests a thought of Sir John Millais’ 
“Over the hills and far away,” but Millet’s 
eyes have seen the distance better than Sir 
John seems to see his. The other landscape is 
“Grenville Church.” I have seen nothing with 
quite the air of this .work of art among the 
thousands of French paintings that have come 
under my notice. Among English work such 
examples as David Cox’s “ Welsh Funeral ” are 
permeated with a similar spirit, but perhaps 
nothing more exactly gives the same sentiment 
and emotional dignity as that fine passage in 
the novel, “A Superfluous Woman,” where 
Macgillivray’s highland cot is described. The 
ground has risen year by year no doubt around 
the low grey building, and now the path outside 
the churchyard walls is more than man’s height 
below it. The pathetic humility of what one 
may call the attitude of the homely old pile is 
repeated bythe figure of a peasant who jogs 
beneath the wall, hardly distinct from the sober 
grey of his surroundings. An irregular opening 
of blue sky with faint but definite dashes of 
coldest pearl across it, is edged round towards 
the frame with clouds of neutral grey. The 
general effect of the whole picture is of an 
ordered sadness, thuch away from that product 
of indigestion known as melancholy or black 
grief. There is nothing black or white here. 
Light warms every shade, and shade mellows 
every light. To have seen the work is as if a 
human being of divinely simple speech had told 
us a tale full of ancient happiness, and patience, 
and ended sorrow. Frenchmen have com- 
plained that the art of their land, instead ot 
rising from an innocent and natural childhood, 
had had enforced on it the habits of a degener- 
ate and effete art from Italy. Yet in a picture 
like this of Millet’s we are reminded that the 
baby has, if slowly, yet completely, put away 
the alien airs of its tutelage, till now it can be 
simple and strong in its own character. The 
Luxembourg has not in its colfction any ex- 
ample of this, the noblest kind of Impres- 
sionism. In this omission it lacks complete- 
ness of representative character of French art 
as a whole : the Louvre almost has it. 

The tout Most people know the Louvre. 

mammact Yet as additions are made to the 
collection from time to time the 

general effect of it as a reflection of European 
art becomes imperceptibly modified. Now that 
the penultimate of the art word France has 
uttered up till now, is to be read there, the miles 
of “ high art” of the Le Brun order are not so 
oppressive as of old. And the choice groups of 
paintings from every school that has existed 
since the Renascence form a fund for reflection 
and instruction that is rather more than less 
important than our own national collection. 1 
specimens of peculiar quality from the schools 
of the Netherlands, I strongly suspect Paris 
heads London. And in one respect it is easily 
ahead; it needs no labels on its pictures such 





as disgrace our National Gallery, “ Temporarily 


Spring and scapes—ought surely to draw many . 
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placed.” There is “ample room and verge St. Genevieve seems as nearly the nght thing | 
enough” for all the vast concourse of artists. in pictorial mural work as may be, and the 
Another feature that excites envy is the abun- appreciation of quaint mediaeval catholicism as | 
dance of specimens from so many of the great lived in by the simple village folk of France at | 
men’s hands. No one who has only seen the that period is quite poetical enough to excuse | 
Poussins in our National Gallery can know him | absurdities in the miraculous tale. Altogether | 
fully. In several of his works in the Louvre the decoration of the Pantheon is like Phaeton’s, 
there are clearly apparent the germs of that | a great attempt, and like his, it fails. Another 
mode of composing in a gamut of colour which | generation will feel that it must be done again 
has become a predominant characteristic of |in a better way, always saving Puvis de Cha- 
nineteenth century art. It is safe to say that | vannes. 

there are few of our finest Impressionist works, In London there is no new thing in exhibi- 
either English or French, that could not have tions. The S.P.P. have portraits at the New 
their parentage detected in one or another of Gallery. Most of them are highly clever. A 
the Louvre Poussins. Another noteworthy fact | very few are quite beautiful. We have seen 
in seeing these galleries is the abundant in-|many of them before. One as long as thirty 
stances of eighteenth century French work such | years ago—Mrs. Lewis by Mr. Sandys to wit. 
as we can only know in England by attending Some one in an evening paper called the Star, 
the sales at Christie’s. Fragonard, Chardin, | said it was a great picture, and placed by the 
Pater, Mignard, and David are some of the | side of Van Eyck in the National Gallery would 
Frenchmen of whom the National Gallery | not only hold its own, but in some ways throw 
seems to know almost nothing. The fact is|that antique tyro into the shade. So I went 
there existed in France at the time our Mor-|and saw Mrs. Lewis, and now I must have 
land, Hogarth, Gainsborough, Cotes, etc., were another look at the Van Eyck. For in no 
flourishing here, painters of the first rank of | manner of ways could I see the latter thrown 
whom the British public know only the names, |into the shade. On the contrary, it seemed as 


and slightly suspect they are the names of 
foreign nobodies. Of other schools no need to 
refer to the giant “ Marriage in Cana,” by Cag- 
liari. Pomp and stateliness strike the mind 
afresh on seeing it. The great unequal Rubens 
series is still full of vital suggestions. Of the 
predecessors and contemporaries of Raphael we 


clear as a pikestaff that the shade was all the 
other way from Van Eyck. But Mr. Sandys’ 
picture is an interesting one as a specimen of 
the work of a school which is dead, because it 
sucked the life it had from one that only half 
lives now. Somewhere about the time Mr. 
Sandys painted this picture, I remember another 


have ag good a collection as the French save in | from his hand, “Cassandra,” with open mouth, 
one or two important instances, while if we may | dreadfully appalling those whom it might con- 
reproach ourselves with an insufficient assort- | cern with prophecies of downfall for Troy town 
ment of French works, they, no less, have a |—or was it when scenting blood by Clytemnes- 
pitiably small selection, if selection it be, of | tra’s threshold and she called aloud, “Woe! 
English masters. Leonardo’s self-satisfied Mona| Woe! Oh earth! Apollo! Oh, Apollo!” 
Lisa, charming in its technical qualities, its | Well, youth takes strange fancies, and I thought 
gradations carried out to the last dainty touch, | 4#a¢ a great picture then. I think so still ; and 
sits yonder sphinx-like still, or perhaps, as I| then I am thirty years older, and, there is no 
heard a spirituelle American lady say, not so| Saying, perhaps wiser. Undoubtedly this is an 
much sphinx-like as minx-like, thinking, after she | €xample from strenuous times, and pictures like 
has got the better of some antagonist or rival, | this were done much more for an idea’s sake 
“1 reckon I did that real well now!” Our Da than for money. Mr. Whistler’s beautiful ugly 
Vincis are laboured and overdone in every way | “Crimson Note Carmen,” is a note out of that 
compared to this one. Altogether a leisured | Same period, but just when the reflux was set- 
stroll through this vast assemblage of pictured | ting in. 

thoughts must always result in a profounder | The New English Art Club will soon let us 
respect for the free part of the French spirit, | S€¢ what they mean. New or old, again they 
that part which is not of the parish but the | open this month with wider doors they say. At 
cosmos, respect for the nobility of achieve- | present L’Art Boiteux holds their hall with a 
ment in works of individual Frenchmen, and | collection of framed somethings hung on walls 
also for the breadth of view and _ large- that are themselves hung with sombre swags of 
ness of choice in bringing such varied char- | drapery, as if to complete the effect of half- 
acteristics under one roof. Of the decora-| Mourning given by the areas of grime in frames 
tions of the Pantheon it is difficult to speak. _just below. These areas are said to be, and yet 
The same generous wish to do things in a large | Not to be, photographs. Their authors at the 
and artistic way at whatever cost, seems to have tails of their cameras pine for the ascription 
dictated the mural paintings there. But the ~~ artist,” and these be their proofs of right to it. 
technical beauty, save in one case, hardly atones |“ Photography zs an Art,” they keep saying. 
for the narrowness of view with which the sub-| Well, if it be Art at all, it must be an artistic 
jects are thought out, or rather, zo¢ thought out. |-Asmodeus—L’Art Boiteux ! 

It is tragicomical to see a painter endeavouring | 
to glorify a king and a saint by showing the, 
former as utterly oblivious of his own shame in| The friends of Signor Piatti will be’ gratified to 
having left his subjects, distresses to be relieved | learn that he has quite recovered from the illness that 
by voluntary effort on the part of a St. Gene- | prevented him from fulfilling all his engagements last 
vieve. And how a Frenchman can have patience | yea". 

to represent anything in the history of “ Jean | During the winter months, Mr. David Bispham 
la belle Loraine, que PAnglaises brulérent 2) will give three concerts of popular classical music at 
Rouen,” unless it be to scarify the dastard | St: James’ Hall. The programmes will be arranged 


knights and royalties who sold her to the Eng- | in chronolagicn onter, 
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ROUND THE THEATRES. 

OMEWHERE inthe dim past, towards 

the end of the Silly Season, I returned 
to Town for a week, and found matters 
dramatic in the usual moribund state 
which one expects at such a time. Huge 
posters of wrestling giants tempted me within 
the sacred precincts of the Alhambra just as the 
flying ballet, Zz¢ania, was commencing. I had 
not seen it before, and was rather charmed 
than otherwise. Sylph-like ladies float airily 
on the breeze in graceful guise ; Titania in par- 
ticular seeming to have made a conquest of 
spirit over matter in the most approved fashion 
of fairyland. Bottom, Peascod, & Co., were 
also much in evidence, infact so much so that 
one sometimes wished that the Shakespearian 
sequence of events were not followed with such 
fidelity. I was unable to stay long enough to 
see the wrestlers grovel and pant themselves to 
exhaustion, but before I left I had the oppor- 
tunity of a short conversation with Mr. Cox, 
who informed me that the Sullivan ballet would 
not be produced this month, as some premature 
persons had announced. He said there were two 
ballets to produce first (one, the Christmas one), 
so that Sir Arthur’s strains will probably not 
charm frequenters of that oriental resort until 
the spring. 

“ Miss Brown” had not then changed her 
address to Terry’s, so I followed her ‘‘ strange 
adventures” at the Vaudeville for an evening. 
I cannot place my hand on my heart and say 
with anything like fervour, that I found them 
either strange or entertaining. The spectacle 
of an otherwise sane individual of the male sex 
masquerading for the best part of three acts in 
female attire is becoming a trifle stale now, and 
the absence of spontaneity about Mr. Kerr's 
playing of the part takes a good deal of the 
interest away from his otherwise careful atten- 
tion to his various “ points,” which he scores 
neatly enough. Of the other parts, mention 
may be made of Mr. Robb Harwood, who plays 
a German music master with a singularly un- 
Teutonic accent. Perhaps a long absence from 
the Fatherland may account for this, but it 
savoured much to me of Stratford-atte-Bow. 
This is somewhat of a pity, as his was a good 
piece of character acting. 

On a subsequent evening, with the memory 
of many side-splitting hours spent last decade 
at the old Globe, I turned into the Avenue for 
the revival of Zhe Private Secretary. That 
exemplary young man was played in truly 
capital fashion by Mr. Willis Searle. Mr. Chas. 
Hawtrey was naturally a tower of strength in 
his original part, but he seemed to me to play 
it with a certain air of boredom, strangely con- 
trasting with the ¢/az which used to character 
ize his early performances. One missed genial 
old J. W. Hillas the tyrannical Cattermole, but 
Mr. W. F. Hawtrey gave an excellent account 
of the part. I am not sure that I liked seeing 
“Mr. Sidney Gibson, of Bond Street,” carried 
to such a pitch of burlesque as it was on te 
occasion of my visit. The other parts ‘sca 
well sustained, and an autumnal audience 
appeared highly delighted, as indeed they bad 
every reason to be. 





lish stake, passes my comprehension. This | The death is announced, at the age of 77, of Cecil 


‘Hovicali : .,, Frances Alexander, wife of the Bishop of Derry. 
illogicality might be passed over, however, if She is well known for her hymns, notably ‘‘ There is 


the pictures fell into place as enhancing decora- | 4 preen hill far away,” so finely set by Gounod. 
tions. But this they fail to do, all save the ‘The Kensington Vestry are considering the advis- 
work of Puvis de Chavannes, and another which | ability of taking up the question of street music. 
seems in better keeping, judging from the | One sensible vestryman is of opinion that it would 
glimpses I got behind the scaffolding and other | assist the deliberations of the committee to have an 
obscuring arrangements. Puvis de Chavannes’ | organ play outside the room during the sittings. 


The only other event worth naming, v 
‘singularly dull season, was the production 0 


/Mr. Esmond’s Bogey, at the St. James, 4" 
| the subsequent attack on it in the columns of a 
‘contemporary. To those who attended 
first night, this proceeding was most inexplic: 
‘able ; a critical first-night audience was pleas 
_and showed its good-will in most unmistaka)® 
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terms; the press, likewise, were kindly disposed. 
with this solitary exception. The attack was 
chiefly a tirade against “ vaulting ambition” on 
the part of a young man who had the audacity 
to produce a (clever piece of work (for clever 
it undoubtedly was, in spite of many youthful 
crudities). -I suppose the intention was to im- 
press Mr. Esmond with a due sense of the 
crime of youthfulness. It seems as though, in 
the minds of some folk, ‘the secret of success 
as a playwright nowadays is to spend your 
youth in writing (more or less) futile dramatic 
criticism, and when you have arrived at the age 
of garrulous senility, to produce an Adelphi 
melodrama for the admiration of Peckham Rye 
and the Nonconformist Conscience (pardon a 
slight “ derangement of epitaphs”), and boom it 
in the columns of your own paper. The afore- 
said hostile critique was commonly believed 
(rightly or wrongly) to have been inspired by 
a Mr. Clement Scott, and on that gentleman 
making his appearance on the first night of a 
new production at the Strand, he was greeted 
with a hostile demonstration from indignant 
pit and galleryites, such as is ‘without parallel 
for at least fifteen years back. 

I must not omit mention of a genuine piece 
of fun /z a Locket, now in a fair way to run 
awhile at the Strand. Don’t ask me for the 
plot, as I’m not at all clear on that point. In 
fact after I had gone home and put ice on my 
head I began seriously to doubt whether there 
was any plot. Suffice it to say that we have 
Mr. Harry Paulton in the unfortunate position 
of so strongly resembling some one else, that he 
is claimed as husband both by his lawful wife 
and by the lawful wife of the other person, who 
unfortunately for Mr. Paulton, does not turn up 
during the whole of the proceedings to extricate 
him. Then we have a locket containing two 
portraits, and as:it hasan unfortunate knack of 
opening two different ways, and showing the 
wrong portrait with the most obliging regu- 
larity, the foundation for more mystery and 
more fun is easily laid. Given two jealous 
women, a couple of Roman fathers, and a brace 
of ardent lovers, and there you have the making 
ofa good “going” farcical comedy /# a Locket. 

Among lighter pieces recently produced is 
Poor Mr. Potton, who saw the light at the Vau- 
deville on October 10. It is hardly necessary 
for me to say that this is, in other words, Poor 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith, with Miss Gladys 
Homfrey to overshadow and bully him. Briefly 
stated, the farce amounts to this. Diminutive 
Mr. Potton Grossmith is a harmless civil ser- 
vant, who at Kissingen on holiday-making bent, 
is captivated by massive Mrs. Dashwood, who 
contemplates making a third or fourth husband 
of him. Among other kittenish pleasantries 
she constantly alludes to her three children 
(discreetly left at home at-**The Nest,” West 
Streatham) as her “chicks.” The play opens 
at “The Nest,” where the indignant chicks 
Prove to be two grown up damsels and a trucu- 
lent medical student vowing vengeance on this 
unwelcome addition to the family circle. The 
unsuspecting Potton comes laden with toys for 
the chicks, only to find out their real ages, and 
bet somewhat roughly mauled by the bellicose 
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the question of “damages.” At this meeting it 
accidentally comes out that the evergreen Mrs. 
Dashwood had been Potton’s grandfather's 
second wife; hence as a man may not marry his 
grandmother, Potton is by one stroke free of an 
undesirable fiancée, and all further trouble on 
the score of “ damages.” 

Mr. John Beauchamp gives a droll:if some- 
what overdrawn account of a parsimonious Ger- 
man professor. Miss May Palfrey as one. of 
the chicks is charming even as a “ new woman,” 
as is also her “nest” companion Miss Annie 
Chippendale. Miss Haydon makes a capital 
old-world Mrs. Potton, and Miss Alice Beet is 
excellent as the truculent maid-servant whom 
one never sees off the stage. Mr. Tom Terris 
as young Dashwood, is diverting at first, but 
soon degenerates into a bore, from the self-con- 
scious manner in which he scores his points— 
sledgehammer fashion. 

I write this a couple of days before Mr. 
Pinero’s new play, Zhe Benefit of the Doubt, 
is announced for production. Hence my notice 
of it must stand over until next month, as well 
as that of 7Zrilby, which by the time these 
lines are in print will have seen the light at the 
Haymarket. We are to have, by the way, a 
burlesque on the same at the Opera Comique, 
when Nellie Farren commences her managerial 
career there. 

I may add that Romeo and Juliet (by far the 
most interesting of recent Shakespearean pro- 
ductions) will be noticed next month also. 

PITTITE. 


Another Yiew of 
Borodin ano lsiect. 


— 0 -— 


NGLISH people know, I should think, 

- as much about Borodin as they know 

about Nebuchadnezzar’s wife. The in- 
dispensable Grove has nothing to say 

for him, and although Naumann has a passing re- 
ference, he frightens us away by remarking that 
his music “might fairly be termed Nihilistic.” 
Nor will we greatly bewail our misfortune after a 
reading of the volume which Rosa Newmarch has 
translated for us from the original of Alfred Hab- 
ets (Digby, Long & Co.). As a matter of fact, the 
translator’s preface is more interesting than the 
body of the book ; for we learn there a good 
deal about the history of music in Russia, about 
the great names who have made that history, 
and about the conditions under which the art is 
placed in that vast region of limitless horizons, 
“where men and ideas are alike nomadic.” It 
has been frequently shown that even among the 
most notable of Russian composers scarcely one 
has been able to maintain himself by the exercise 
of his art. Here we have the story in some detail. 
There seems to be but a small market for musi- 
cal productions in Russia. Throughout that 
vast empire there are only six theatres in which 
a composer might hope to see the production of 
a new work. These state-directed theatres 











“medical.” Hg escapes from “ The Nest,” and 
in the quietude of his mother’s house reconsiders 
matters, and determines to cry off his matri- 
Monial bargain at any price up to a thousand 
pounds. The “ chicks,” however, learn that by 
their mother’s marriage they will inherit a cer- 
‘ain sum of money, and they thereupon visit the 
unfortunate Potton, and use the same amount 
of force to compel his marriage with their 
parent as they had formerly exerted to prevent 
. Potton sticks to his guns, and the last act 


were, besides, for years more favourable to 
Italian than to Russian music. Indeed, the 
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the musical pot-boiler, the rece a’occasion, the 
“ academical nullity,” the royalty ballad. Just 
think of a land where there is no royalty ballad ! 
If I were a Muscovite, I should ejaculate, in the 
words of Burns, “The Lord be thankit !” 

Alexander Borodin was an amateur musician, 
like most of his fellows. Bor in 1834, he 
became a doctor, studied science, and then 
dropped into a professor’s chair, where he taught 
chemistry as a regular business and composed 
only when he was ill or on holiday. Before he 
met Liszt at Jena in 1877, the eminent pianist 
had heard of him and had praised his composi- 
tions ; but Liszt looked rather astonished when 
he learned from Borodin’s visiting card that he 
was an authority in chemistry. “Where have 
you studied?” he inquired, and answered him- 
self by adding, “Certainly not in Germany.” 
“You know Germany,” he continued ; “it is full 
of composers. I am lost in a sea of music 
which threatens to entirely submerge me. But, 
heavens ! how insipid it all is—not one living 
idea!” All the living ideas were, of course, in 
the head of this self-same Liszt. Yet he praised 
the Russian school—praised it extravagantly. 
He told Borodig that the compositions of his 
fellow-countrymen “made amends for the 
boredom which other works, better known and 
more highly praised, inflicted on him” ; and he 
predicted that sooner or later—he wisely added 
“probably later ”—the vitalizing Russian stream 
would make a way for itself in Germany. 

There is very little that is quotable in Boro- 
din’s letters regarding Liszt. They were written 
to the composef’s wife, and they meander on in 
a Hugh Reginald Haweis style that makes them 
just readable, and nothing more. We catch a 
glimpse of him giving his pupils a lesson at 
Weimar. From time to time he would interrupt 
them, sit down to play himself, or make re- 
marks, generally characterized by humour, wit, 
and kindliness. Sometimes he was ironical : 
“Do not play like that; one would think you 
came from Leipzig.”’ He would ‘laugh at a 
pupil’s want of success at the keyboard : “ Well, 
now, show us how you cannot play” a certain 
passage. He gave very little attention to 
technique or fingering, but occupied himself 
mainly with the rendering and expression. 
When a lady pupil did well he kissed her, and 
she kissed his hand. “ Evidently,” says Borodin 
naively—“ Evidently he has a weakness for the 
fair sex!” Generally speaking, Liszt appears in 
quite an amiable light in Borodin’s letters. But 
then he had flattered the Russian musician by 
hinting that he had in him the power of becom- 
ing a second Beethoven! Borodin, it may just 
be added, died suddenly in 1887. H. 


> 


A brother of Madame Melba is being trained as a 
tenor. At present he is only 19, but expects to make 
his operatic début in 1897. 

A very singular opera by Signor Ferri, of Cremona, 
will shortly be produced at the La Scala Theatre of 
Milan. It is entitled Chopin, and the hero and 
heroine of the work are the composer and Mme. 
George Sand. 

Dr. W. Lemare, the musical director of the’scheme, 
sends us a preliminary circular regarding the Bourne- 
mouth Festival of 1896. The works selected for 
performance are Mr. Cowen’s new Cantata, The 
Transfiguration, Dr. Bridge's /nchcape Rock, and the 











patronage of foreign art at the expense of native 
talent was. carried to such lengths that until 


recent years a law existed making it illegal for 
a Russian musician to receive more than £160 
for an opera, though no restriction was en- 
forced as regards alien composers. 
other hand, Miss Newmarch is able to assure 
us that Russian music is of first-rate quality : 
“it aims high, and on the whole maintains its | spent ona statue of Rubinstein to be placed in the 


On the 


Lobgesang. Mr, Cowen and Dr. Bridge will conduct 
their own works at the Festival. 

It is proposed to raise by subscription throughout 
the Russian Empire money to form a Rubinstein fund, 
the interest of which would be devoted to assisting 


talented young pupils of the Conservatoire, either by 
enabling them to prolong their period of study there, 
or by assisting them to visit foreign countries for pur- 
poses of study, Part of the sum raised would be 


Staken up by a meeting of lawyers to arrange ideal.” Best of all, there is no such thing as | Conservatoire. 
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M ° ° | should at once and in a moment well up in the 

ore Sidefi gts on ‘hearts of all, turning the dance-measures into 

| funeral chants, the love-songs into the loveliest 

Si | _ofchorales. The maestro faltered in his accom- 

ag ag: paniment ; the prince left off marking the time 

e The pathetic strain went on, growing 

(PATHOS.) /more tremulous and more intense, when sud- 

_denly the singing stopped, the girl buried her 

an oR) ; face in her hands and sank upon the floor in a 

y clase i booed senting We} passion of tears; the boy sprang forward, he 
ae! 4 ; inging master can | forgot where he was, he forgot the prince— 

4 ““Ttis the bird,’ he cried, ‘the bird!’ The 


OC 


Perhaps one who is very | 
sympathetic can cultivate it, but all | canary, whose dying struggles the singer had 
pees aes we uld beware ston amy: | been watching through her song, gave a final 
d lie i technique to perfection they | shudder and fell lifeless from its perch. 
eprive their pupil of that exquisite gift of - * * ¥ * 
Ta in he end ee aoa nln the rine wat gant and the man 
necessarily always tears of sorrow, for it is the bowopenenb<a ree — — seinen 04 
subtle voice that can express that ? | who was drying her eyes and looking somewhat 
curiously at the boy through her tears— 
| “Well, signorina,’ he said, ‘you truly sang 
| that very well. If you could bring some of that 
'*timbre’ into your voice always, you would 
indeed be a singer. But you are too light, too 
that will thrill its hearers far more than the ‘frivole.’ I wish we could have a canary always 
voice in which the merely technical production who would die——. . . .’” 
is faultless. With some it is a gift of nature— The second description, I would notice is 
with some it is born of sorrow. There are two | introduced by a heartless, cold-blooded speech 
wonderful descriptions of the result of a touch | from the old maestro, and yet shows us his 
of sorrow bringing pathos into singing, in a/ truly artistic instinct in turning to.account the 
book from which I have already quoted in these | tragedies which affected the signorina’s heart to 
pages, “ The Little Schoolmaster’s Mark,” by J. | perfect her artistic training. 
H. Shorthouse. erik ‘Sorry !’ exclaimed the maestro, 
The first description I shall quote tells us of | ‘Sorry! I tell you when the canary died I was 
the effect of the signorina’s voice as heard for delighted, but I am still more delighted now. 
the first time by the boy Mark, and of the! I predict to you a great future for the signorina. 
signorina’s singing as affected by the dying | She will be a great actress and singer. The 
struggle of a little bird. death of this child is everything to us; it 
“. . . And the next moment the strange| was just what was required to.give her power 
phantasmagoria, into which the boy’s life was | to stir the depths of her nature. : 


“ Feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles rain—” 


turned took another phase, and he lost. all per- 
ception of what he had seen before ; for there 
burst into the little room the most wonderful 
voice, which not only he and the chaplain, but 
even the maestro and the prince had well-nigh 
ever heard. 

“The girl, who was taking her music lesson, 
had been discovered in Italy by the old Maestro, 
who managed the music of the private theatre 
which the prince had formed. He had heard 
her, a poor, untaught girl, in a coffee-house in 
Venice, and she afterwards became, in the 
opinion of some, the most pathetic female 
actress and singer of the century. 

“The first chord of her voice penetrated into 
the boy’s nature as nothing had ever done 
before ; he had never heard any singing save 
that of the peasants at church, and of the boys 
and girls who sang hymns round the cottage 
hearths in the winter nights. 

“The solemn tramp of the Lutheran measures, 
where the deep basses of the men drown the 
women’s softer voices, and the shrill unshaded 
singing of the children, could hardly belong to 
this art, which he heard now for the first time. 


These sudden runs and trills, so fantastic and | 
| that the signorina varied her notes, but, in fact, 


difficult, these chords and harmonies, so quaint 
and full of colour, were messages from a world 
of sound, as yet an unknown country to the boy. 
He stood gazing upon the singer with open 
mouth. ‘ 

“Then suddenly, in this world of wonders, 
a still more wonderful thing occurred. There 








“¢ Mark is better than the canary,’ the maestro 
was continually repeating. 

“In his hour of triumph the old gentleman 
presented a quaint and attractive study to the 
observer of the by-ways of art. Amid the 
wide surroundings among which he moved, he 
was himself a singular example of the power of 
art to extract from bizarre and unpromising 
material somewhat at least of pure and lasting 
fruit. He had attired his withered and lean 
figure in brilliant hues and the finest lace, and 
in this attire he trained the girl, also fantasti- 
cally dressed, to warble the most touching and 
delicious plaints. The instinctive pathos of 
inanimate things, of forms and colours, was 
perceived in sound, and much that hitherto 
seemed paltry and frivolous was refined and 
ennobled. Mark’s death, and even that of the 
poor canary, was beginning to bear fruit. 
Nature and love were feeling out the enigma 
of existence by the aid of art. 

“The reference to the canary was not indeed 
made in the presence of Tina, for the maestro 
found that it was not acceptable. Nevertheless, 
a strange fellowship and affection was springing 
up between these two. The critics complained 


the score of the opera never remained the same, 
at least as regarded her parts. As she sang, 
with the maestro beside her at the harpsichord, 


‘imagination and recollection, instructed by the 


magic of sound, touched her notes with an 
unconscious pathos, and revealed to her master, 


entered into this bewitching, this entrancing | with his ready pencil in one hand and the 
voice, a strange, almost a discordant note. other on the keys, fresh heights and depths of 
Through the fantasied gaiety of the theme, to | cultured harmony, new combinations of flutter- 
which the sustained whirr of the harpsichord ing, melodious notes. 

was like the sigh of the wind through the long | “ This co-partnership, this action and reaction, 
grass, there was perceptible a strain, a tremor | had something wonderful and charming about 
of sadness, almost of sobs. It was as if, in the | it ; the power of nature in the giri’s voice sug- 





midst of festival, some hidden grief, known | gesting possibilities of more melodious, more 
before time of all, but forgotten or suppressed, | artistic pathos to the composer, the girl’s pas- 


sionate instinct recognising the touch, and con- 
fessing the help, of the master’s skill. It seems 
a strange duet, yet I do not know that we should 
think it strange. 

“The girls nature, pure and loving, was 
supremely moved by the discovery of this 
power of realization and expression which it 
had obtained ; but at times it frightened her, 

“*T hate all this,’ she would cry sometimes, 
starting away from the harpsicord ; ‘they are 
dead and cold, and I sing !’.: 

“Sing ! mia cara /’ the old man would say, 
with, for him, a soft and kindly tone ; ‘you 
cannot help but sing. .And when did love and 
sorrow feel so near and real to you as when 
just now you sang that phrase in F minor?’ 

“*It is wicked,’ said the girl; but she sang 
over again, to the perfect satisfaction of her 
master, the phrase in F minor. 

“It is true,’ she said, after a pause. ‘I knew 
not how to love—I knew not what love was till 
I learned to sing from you. Every day I learn 
more what love is ; I feel every hour more able 
to love ; I love you more and more for teaching 
me the art of love.’ 

“*Ah! mia cara, said the maestro, ‘that 

was not difficult. You were born with that 
gift. But it is strange to me, I confess it, how 
pathetically you sing. It is not in the music; 
at any rate, not in my music. It is beyond my 
art, and even strange to it, but it touches even 
me.” 
In contradistinction to this example of a 
master drawing out and cultivating to perfec- 
tion the natural pathos of the voice, we have, 
in that remarkable novel, “ Trilby,” a curious 
illustration of the way in which this béautiful 
natural gift may sometimes be entirely oblite- 
rated by technical teaching. 

‘|, . Mademoiselle Honorine Cohen 
(better known in the Quartier Latin as Mimi 
la Salope) was a dirty, drabby, little dolly-mop 
of a Jewess; a very humble person indeed, 
socially. 

“ She was, however, of a very lively disposi- 
tion, and had a charming voice, and a natural 
gift of singing so sweetly, that you forgot her 
accent, which was that of the fout ce gwil ya 
de plus canaille. 

ae . I need hardly say that poor Mimi 
la Salope had not the voice of Madame Albani, 
nor the art ; but it was a beautiful voice of its 
little kind, always in the very middle of the 
note, and her artless art had its quick seduc- 
tion. She sang little songs of Béranger's 
‘Grand’mére, parlez-nous de lui!’ or ‘Ten 
souviens-tu? disait un capitaipe’; or ‘ Enfants, 
Cest moi qui suis Lisette !’ and such-like pretty 
things, that almost brought the tears to little 
Billee’s easily-moistened eyes. 

«. . . Svengaii had heard her sing at the 
Brasserie des Porcherons, in the Rue du Cra 
paud-volant, and had volunteered to teach her; 
and she went to see him in his garret, and he 
played to her, and leered and ogled, and flashed 
his bold, black, beady Jew’s eyes into hers, and 
she straightway mentally prostrated herself in 
reverence and adoration before this dazdling 
specimen of her race. 

«, . . And then he set himself to teach 
her—kindly and patiently at first, calling = 
sweet little pet names—his ‘rose of Sharon, 
his ‘pearl of Babylon,’ his ‘ cazelle-eyed liddle 
Cherusalem skylark, and promised her that she 
should be the queen of the nightingales. 

“But before he could teach her anything be 
had to unteach her all she knew—her breathing, 
the production of her voice, its emission, every 
thing was wrong. She worked indefatigably 
please him, and soon succeeded in forgetting 


all the pretty little sympathetic tricks of vol* 


and phrasing Mother Nature had taught her. 
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“ But though she had an exquisite ear, she 
had no real musical intelligence—no intelligence 
of any kind except about sous and centimes ; 
she was as stupid as a little downy owl, and her 
voice was just a light native warble, a throstle’s 
pipe, all in the head and nose and throat (a 
voice he didn’t understand, for once), a thing 
of mere youth and health and bloom and high 
spirits—like her beauty, such as it was—Jdeauté 
du diable, beauté damnée. 

“She did her very best, and practised all she 
could in this new way, and sang herself hoarse ; 
she scarcely eat or slept for practising. He 
grew harsh and impatient and coldly severe, 
and, of course, she loved him all the more ; 
and the more she loved him the more nervous 
she got and the worse she sang. Her voice 
cracked; her ear became demoralized; her 
attempts to vocalize grew almost as distressing 
as Trilby’s. So that he lost his temper com- 
pletely, and called her terrible names. 

“Thus the little gazelle-eyed Jerusalem sky- 
lark went back to her native streets again—a 
mere mud-lark of the Paris slums—her wings 
clipped, her spirit quenched and broken, and 
with no more singing left in her than a common 
or garden sparrow—not so much !” 

Svengali’s treatment of Trilby’s voice was 
another matter. Indeed it would be hard to 
find a more powerful description of vocal pathos 
than we may read in those pages describing 
Trilby’s singing when under the influence of 
Svengali’s mesmerism. 

A fellow artist, when asked whether La 
Svengali (Trilby) has a better voice than 
Madame Alboni,says,— 

“* Mon ami, an. apple is an excellent thing— 
until you have tried a peach! Her. voice to 
that of Alboni is as a peach to an apple—I give 
you my word of honour ; but, bah ! the voice 
isadetail. It’s what she does with it—it’s in- 
credible! it gives one cold all down the back ! 
it drives you mad! it makes you weep hot 
tears by the spoonful! Ah! the tear, mon fy ! 
tenez! I can draw everything but ¢hat/ Ca 
nest pas dans mes- cordes! I can only mad- 
den with Jove / But La Svengali! . . . And 
then in the middle of it all, prrrout! 
She makes you laugh! Ah, le beau rire! faire 
rire avec des larmes plein les yeux—voila qui 
me passe! Mon ami, when I heard 
her it made me swear that even I would never 
tty to sing any more—it seemed too absurd ! 
and I kept my word for a month at least—and 
you know, je sais ce que je vaux, moi !’” 

_But we know that all this was not 7rilby 
singing, we know “that Trilby was just a sing- 
'ng machine, an organ to play upon, an instru- 
ment of music, a Stradivarius, a flexible flageolet 
of flesh and blood, a voice, and nothing more, 
Just the unconscious voice that Svengali sang 
with, for it takes two to sing like La Svengali 

the one who has got the voice, and the 
one who knows what to do with it. So that 
when you heard her sing the ‘ Nussbaum,’ the 

Impromptu, you heard Svengali singing with 
her voice, just as you hear Joachim play a 
chaconne of Bach with his fiddle! Herr 
Joachim’s fiddle, what does it know of Sebastian 
Bach? and as for chaconnes . tl Sen 
moque pas mal, ce fameux violon! Whether, 
apart from fiction, it would be possible to deai 
thus with an absolutely unmusical organization 
‘0 produce such music from a ‘tone-deaf’ 
human instrument, who can say? Doubtless 
ae would be necessary to possess Trilby’s. 

singularly impressionable nature, as was shown 
by her quick and ready susceptibility to Sven- 
gali’s hypnotic influence, as well as that marvel- 
lous physical structure which Svengali describes 
when he first looks into her mouth. 


.|already given have been well attended, the 


dome of the Pantheon; there is room in it for 
“toutes les gloires de la France,” and a little 
to spare! The entrance to your throat is like 
the middle porch of St. Sulpice when the doors 
are open for the faithful on All Saints’ Day ; 
and not one tooth is missing—thirty-two British 
teeth as white as milk and as big as knuckle- 
bones! And your little tongue is scooped out 


your nose is like the belly of a Stradivarius. 
What a sounding board! And inside your 
beautiful big chest the lungs are made of leather ! 
And your breath, it embalms, like the breath 
of a beautiful white heifer fed on the buttercups 
and daisies of the Vaterland! And you have 
a quick, soft, susceptible heart, a heart of gold 
matemoiselle—all that sees itself in your face ! 

* **Votre cceur est un luth suspendu ! 
Aussitdt qu’on le touche, il résonne 
What a pity you have not also the musical 
organisation !’” 
Physical structure is a great help, no doubt, 
to singing ; but it is some quality of the heart 
that is more necessary than the structure of 
mouth, chest, or lungs to touch the hearts of 

others through the medium of the voice. 

EVELYN. 


Bertin loctter. 
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HE concert season really commenced 
October 2, and now for months to 
come no evening will pass without 
concerts being given. All the or- 

chestras have started their regular routine 
of concerts, the New Berliner Symphony 
Orchestra being the first to begin with an in- 
vite audience, September 12, and a week later 
took up the responsibility of giving three 
concerts a week. This organization consists 
of about fifty mostly youthful musicians, with 
an equally young Kapellmeister, Karl Zimmer. 
The most marked characteristics of their play- 
ing are freshness and swing. The concerts 


press speaks favourably, and the success of the 
project seems assured. 

The Royal Opera has performed every even- 
ing since July 1, at Krolls, an exceptionally 
varied programme has been presented, and 
many good performances. Of course during 
the first two months (July and August) some 
of the principals were enjoying-their vacations, 
and the Opera suffered in consequence. The 
management, however, endeavoured to as far 
as possible supply this deficiency by bringing 
singers here as guests. In this way, we have 
heard some old timers, Gudehus, who is no 
actor—he gave, however, a capital represent- 
ation of Tristan,—and Gétze, who is a little too 
stout for most of the youthful roles, which 
usually fall to a tenor. By the way we have a 
lack of good tenors here in the Royal Opera. 
One’ new one has been added, Herr Naval, 
but he is too light for any but lyric roles, and 
so when one attends opera he must endure 
Sylva, who positively shouts, although he acts 
well enough. One of the best performances 
was Meyerbeer’s A/rékanerin, it, which Herr 
Bulss as Nelusco sang and acted with more fire 
and spirit as well as judgment than any one it 
has been my fortune to hear at the Royal Opera. 
Just what the German Opera lacks the Italian 
excels in, viz., fire and life in the principals, 
and vice versa, Consogno’s Italian Opera 
Company has been here now since September 
15, and has not had the success hoped for ; 
in fact, the audiences were so small that it was 


den Linden to the smaller and less expensive 
“New Theater,” where they have enjoyed some- 
what better attendances. Pagliacci, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Martire and Silvano have been most 
frequently performed. Pagtéacci was by far the 
best given on account of the better principals— 
they lived their parts ; and although the Italian 
was sung, even the slow Germans became excited 


like the leaf of a pink peony, and the bridge of | and enthusiastic over the life and pathos of 


the piece. As a last triumph with which to win 
success Consogno has had Mascagni conduct- 
ing his own operas—and he partially succeeded. 
Stlvano, Mascagni’s latest opera, is pot so good 
as his other works, and falls far short of 
Cavalleria. It remains a mystery to me that 
he should choose such miserable texts for his 
music. In all these performances, the staging 
and costuming were not good—and here the 
German opera is perfect, the scenery and 
costuming being always historically correct. 
The Germans study the material details—the 
Italians the life and spirit. 

Strauss, the “ Waltz King,” and his orchestra 
from Vienna filled an engagement at Krolls 
Garden from the 1oth to the 16th September, 
and treated us to some well-played dance 


_| music. 


The Joachim Quartette gave its first soirée 

last evening (October t2), playing Haydn’s G, 
Mozart’s A, and Beethoven’s B, op. 130. 
Carl Halir took the place of Kruse, who could 
not be present. Without being dis¢reditable, it 
was the poorest ewsemb/e that ! have heard 
from this organization. We have now three 
Quartettes—the Joachim, the Halir, started last 
year, and a new combination of this season’s 
birth, with Professor Hollaender at its head ; 
and all have given their first concerts this last 
week with good success. 
The first Weingirtner Symphony Abend took 
place on the 4th, at Krolls. All the seats and 
even standing-room were sold long before the 
evening of the performance. The programme 
consisted of— 


Overture Euranthe Weber 
Symphony Dur Mosart 
‘a Pastoral Beethoven 
Overture Meistersinger Wagner 


All the Beethoven Symphonies are to be 
given at the concerts this winter, including the 
ninth. C. W. R. 








A CONCERT tour on the Continent for Mr. 
Ben Davies and M. Tivadar Nachéz has been 
arranged by Mr. Ernest Cavour, and it will 
commence at once. 

REPORTS that the eminent Belgian composer 
M. Pierre Benoit is seriously ill are happily 
exaggerated. He has been unwell, but no serious 
result is apprehended, and he has been at work 
on a new opera, to be entitled “La Princesse 
Rayon de Soleil,” founded on a libretto by M. 
Pol de Mont. 

THE Glasgow Choral and Orchestral Union 
have issued their prospectus for the forth- 
coming season, which will exténd over sixteen 
weeks, from November 4 to February 22, and 
will include ten orchestral and four choral sub- 
scription concerts, ten “popular” orchestral 
concerts, and four chamber performances. The 
last-named will be given in the Burgh Hall, 
Hillhead, and all the rest in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
The conductor of the instrumental concerts will 
be Mr. Willem Kes, late of Amsterdam, and 
now director of the recently formed Scottish 
Orchestra; and Mr. Joseph Bradley will wield 
the baton at the choral concerts, which will 
include M. Saint-Saén’s Samson et Dalila, and 
the Grail scene from Wagner's Parsifal, both 
for the first time in Scotland. Very wisely the 
continental pitch, “le diapason normal,” will 








“‘Himmel, the roof of your moyth is like the 


decided to move the undertaking from Unter 


be used at all the performances. 
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ESIDES 4 large number of ne 
recently erected, several 
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important old | did not exist. 


out of gear by 4 switch, 
-The comp 


instruments have undergone a “ rebuild.” | appeared, and their place 


Doncaster Parish Church and St. 
The former instrument is one of the few single stud in the centre 


ss in England. 


Pimlico. 
«« Schultz” organs We posse 
been thoroughly overhauled 
smith, of Leeds. 


have been supplied, and the mechanism 


renewed in many places. 


The additions include a 


new “ tremulant * to the swell, several new couplers, 


and a double-acting foot pedal to work the great 
i complete specification | 


pedal coupler. I give the 


below. 

GREAT. Ft. | CHOIR. Ft. 
Sub Bourdon sae | Flauto Travers 4_| 
Double ope” Diapason 16 | Quintaton 4 | 
Bourdon ‘ .. 16 Flautino a | 
Open Diapason @ Clarionet 8 | 

*Opén Diapason inl SOLO. | 
Octave --: te ale Gemshorn oh my \ 
Stopped Diapason 16 | Harmonic Flute a 
Hohl Flite 8 Rohr Flite 8 | 
Quint = °” ee Harmonic Flute i" 
Principal 4 Stopped Flute -- a, 
Gemshorn ee ow 4 Double Bassoon . 16 | 
Stopped Flute --- «ay, 4 Horn a6 
‘Twelfth and Fifteenth Hautboy _h 

‘ af and { ‘Vox Humana -- . 8 
Mixtures sranks 3 Oe le ECHO. 
Cimbal, 3 t9 5 ranks =» 2 | Tibi , 

a thee | Yibia Major , 16 
Cornet, 4 ranks. | Vou A ii 8 
Double Trumpet 4280 ox Ange BER.-o°* ‘ 
Posaune = ot oe Harmomss . 8) 
‘Trumpet 8 Flauto Traverso te | 
Clarion «+ ne a. 4 Flauto Amabile 8 

* Pipes not yet in. abil EY 4 | 
> . Flauto Dolcissimo 4 | 

SWELL. F ‘Aétheri | 
Bourdon Harmonica étheria, 
Open Diapason 8 a ranks » af 
Gemshorn Se PEDAL. 

‘Terpodion re ee | Sub Principal ..- . 32 
Rohr Flite tral Principal Bass - 16 | 
Harmonic Flute ed Sub Bass my ae 7 
Principal : ag 7" Open Diapason Bass 16 
Stopped Flute ..- etn Major Bass - 486 
Viol d'Amour .- ie Violon -- 16 
Harmonic Flute nal Quint Bass 103 
Mixture, 5 ranks. 904 Minor Bass 8 
Scharf, 3 ranks oe Flute Bass 8 
Cornet, 4 ranks. | Octave Bass 8 
Double Bassoon . 16 | Violoncello 8 
Horn - 8 | Great Tierce -- 64 
‘Yrumpet 8 | ‘Twelfth Bass -- 54 
Hautboy 8 | Fifteenth Bass .. 4 
Clarion .-- eo pk M4 Yierce «+ ian 3} | 

CHOIR. | Mixture, 2 ranks 2 

Lieblich Bourdon 16 | Cymbal, 2 ranks a 
Geiger Principal 8 | Contra Posaune . 32 | 
Viol de Gamba rs Posaune 26 | 
Lieblich Gedacht 8 | Bombarde 16 

Flauto Travers 8 Contra Fagotto 16 
Salicional ae <5 Trumpet ies 8 

Hohl Flite and Gamba 8 Horn 8 
Geiger principal 4 Fagotto ..- 8 

Lieblich Flite .-- mere Clarion ..- 4 

COUPLERS. 

Swell to Great. Great to Pedal. 

Swell to Choir. Swell to Pedal. 
Choir to Pedal: 


Choir to Great. 
Echo to Solo. 


New manuals and pedal poard | manual respectively: 


is taken by pistons. 


pedaliers are each manipulated by a movable br 


and the organ used as if they 


osition pedals have dis- 
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SOLO. Ft. - 


Orchestral Flute 8 Quinto. 10} 
Concert: Flute... 4 Violon «16 
Orchestral Clarionet -- 8 Bass Flute «= ++ 8 
Orchestral Oboe 8 Posaune..- o aa 
Cor Anglais + 16 Trumpet a 
- Vox Humana... 8 (Last two heavier wind). 
ee oe 8 
“s (heavy wind) COMBINAT 10N 
Gas engine. PEDALS. 
ass 4 to Great and Pedal, 
3 to Swell. 


Barnabas, | plate, attached to slips under the manuals, and the | peDAL. edie: 
of the manual, which formerly | Grea ubular Pneumatic Action, 
It has worked the Swell and Solo business, is superseded Sub _ am a - \ —— pune 6 CO 
by Messrs. Abbott & | by two studs under the treble and bass halves of the COUPLER 
But oh! that * Musette.” | Great to Pedal. aie Suboctave 
has been | Pees evidently did not like parting with an old | Swell to Pedal. Swell Octave. : 
friend, so there it remains to whine, and rasp» and Choir to Pedal. Pedal for Great to Pedal 
spit as of yore The instrument, 48 it now stands, Solo to Pedsl. Coupler. , 
: ‘ : Swell to Great. ‘Tremulant by Pedal. 
to he a fine piece of work, and must be a thing of joy| Swell to Choir. Swell P tg or 
to its esteemed manipulator, Mr. Luard Selby. | Selo te Great. Solo Pedals. 


Thunder Pedals 


5 Combination Pistons to Great. 


4 ditto to Swell. 
5 ditto to Choir and Solo. 


4 Composition Pedals to Great. 


3 ditto to Swell. 


, Double-acting ditto to work No. 5 Coupler. 
Compass of Manuals, CCto A, 58 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F, 3° notes. 
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For the fourth time that long-sufferi 
Pimlico, has been reconstructed, 
when I chanced 


at St- Barnabas, 


Judging from its condition last yeas 


| 


ng instrument 


to have the opportunity of playing on it, I should 
has not been undertaken 


Beale & ‘Thynne have 


say the work of rejuvenation 
Messrs. 


a whit too soon. 
prought the mechanism UP 


something i" the way of voicing t0o- 
« dodges,” by which the swell 


could be used as a solo orgals and also the arrange 


ments for providing a separate pedal register to each 
These arrangements, however, can be thrown 


retained the Casson 


‘ wrgan . 


to date, and have done 


Specificat ion :— 


GREAT. Ft. 
Bourdon ... BY Peri 


Open Diapason... 
Open Diapason -.- 
Stopped Diapason 
Claribel ..- 
Principal ... 
Geigen 
Harmonic Flute 
Twelfth + 
Fifteenth... ‘ 
Mixture, 3 ranks. 
Trumpet ..- 
Clarion --- at se 

GREAT PEDALIER. 
Great Bass : “4 
Contra Bass 
Sub Bass..- we 
Quint oy rr 
Great Flute a" 
Flauto Dolce 
Trombone 

SWELL. - 
Viola (St. b.) + ve 
Open Diapason --- ove 
Rohr Flote 
Echo Salicional ie 
Viol d’ Orchestre 
Principal ... 
Flautina .-- <a 
Mixture, 3 ranks 


Contra Fagotto .. 16 . 

Horn hs iar] CHOIR SOLO. 

Oboe woe | Clanibel mm 

Clarion Lee Trumpet -- 
COUPLERS, etc. 

Choir to Great. Swell to Pedal. 

Swell to Great. Swell Solo to Pedal. 

Great to Pedal. Sub-Octave to Choir Organ. 

Octave to Swell. Swell to Choir. 
Choir to Pedal. 
ACCESSORIES. 


Ditto to Sw 


n 


6 
8 
A 8 
8 
8 
8 
2 


6 
8 
Pe: 
oe 
8 
4 
4 
4 


$ 
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ell. 


Ditto to Choir. 
Two Swell and two Solo Studs to Swell Organ. 


SWELL pEDALIER. 
*Great Bass 
*Contra Bass 
*Sub Bass 
*Quint ¢ ‘eee 
*Flauto Dolce: + 


SWELL SOLO, 
*Rohr Fléte 
*Salicional 


*Viole d’Orchestre 
*Voix Céleste 
*Oboe «= 3" 
*Clarionet © 
SWELL SOLO 
PEDALIER. 
Sub Bass 
CHOIR. 
Viola + ask 
Viole Sourdine -- 
Lieblich Gedacht 
Flauto Traverso 
Salicet 
Flautina ..- 
Musette .- 


Contra Bass 
Sub Bass na 
Flauto Dolce 


| 4 Composition Pistons to Great. 
4 Ditto to Great Pedalier. 

3 Ditto to Swell 
3 Ditto to Swel 
Pedalier Plate 


| Pedalier. 
to Great. 


Compass of Manuals, cc to G, 56 notes. 
Compass of Pedals, CCC to F; 3° notes. ° 
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Mr. Abel Buckley: 

GREAT. 
Double ope? Diapason 
Open Diapason (a) + 
Open Diapason (2) - 
Harmonic Flute 
Octave -- we 
Harmonic Flute 
Octave quinte 
Superoctave = yee 
Mixture, 4 ranks. 
Clarion - " 
Trumpet 

SWELL. ‘ 
Lieblich Gedacht 
Rohr Flite 
Geigen, Principal 
Viola di gamba 


nonwmnnr 


how N 
f big instruments, I 
| specification of one recently erected by Lewis 
Albicn Congregational Church, 
The instrument Was the gift of a single in i 


Ft. 
16 
t 


ee | 
. 8 
4 
4 


at 


2 
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Salicional 

Voix Céleste *** 
Geigen Princi 
Flageolet os 
Mixture, 2 ranks. 
Double trumpet 
Horn ie 
Oboe 

Clarion .- 


CHOIR. 


Lieblich Gedacht 
Salieional 
Dulciana 

| Flauto ‘Traverso 
Harmonic Piccolo 


.. {and for the past 
” 56 | master at Highgate School. 


= S from laryngitis, and although too unwell to take 


CHOIR PEDALIER. 


e 
<5 in the | happy ma” if recent events are ‘any indicatio 
Lyne. | he has taken unto himself a wife. 


8 
“acy 9 
. 8 
8 

2 


toate A talented musician and a genial 
Ft. oriam. ersonality has gone from us, in. Mr. 
w. G. Wood, professor of the organ at the RAM, 
ten years organist and music: 
He had been suffering 


up his duties at the beginning of this term, he was 
deemed so far on the way to recovery that his retum 
; to work was only a matter of a week or So. On 

. 8| morning of September 25 he was found dead in bed, 
death being due to syncope from failure of the heart's 
This entirely unexpected event came as @ 
8 | great shock to a large circle of professional and 
His loss will be deeply felt by 
Highgate School, . where his 
mariy personal qualities had gained him the hearty 
goodwill of the masters and the affectionate regard of 
the boys. He was laid to rest in Highgate Cemetery 
on September 295 after an impressive service held in 
3 | Highgate School chapel. 
4 | a brilliant executant, was the composer of some good 
4| church music, and several compositions of a very 
high order for his special instrument—the organ. 
As a teacher he was exceptional, as his successful 
work at the Royal Academy, and the high standard 
of the music at Highgate School go to prove: Mr. 
Wood had been 4 widower for some time before his 
death (which occurred at the early age of thirty-six) 
g | and leaves two children. 

My acquaintance with him was of the slightest, but 
the most casual acquaintance with him was, sufficient 


to impress one with the sterling character of the man, 
* * * 2 


. 8 











purcelliana. Report hath it that the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, in view 

Purcell commemorations looming ‘ahead, have given 
£500 towards a case for the Abbey organ, the sai 
case is to take the form of a memorial to our great 
Henry. By the way who were the two well-dr 

ladies at the Gloucester festival who toudly expr 

the opinion that as so,many composers were conduct: 
ing their, own works, they might. have asked Mr. 
Purcell too to conduct his Te Deum? Good Doctor 
Hopkins, of the Temple Church, is reported t0 be 
editing Purcell’s yoluntaries t 
Society. : ' 

* 


* * 


The managing director of the Hope 


Hope 

- Jones Organ Company ought to be 4 
n. First, 
Second, pusiness 


Green, London. 
kept open as 4 branch establishment. ©. 
* * * f 
| From the A writer in the Fortnightly writes 
| papers. about the organ, saying # g 
- well-known things in an effective manner. 
* “g | ought to be more interesting to the laity than to ¢ 
. 8 | initiated. The « Shrubsole ” twaddle still goes aa”) 
4 |onin columns of that dear old Maiden Aunt © 
| the Organist and Choirmasler. ‘I 
| peart the dear old soul opens her columns t0 
insignificant collector of literary rags and bones Ww 
dumps down his ss discoveries” Tes ing 
er heaven-forsaken asses, which the 
| s fional-schoolmaster-organish and the musica ie 
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read with delight, as the biographies of great musi- 

cians. And while 1 am speaking of you, Aunty dear, 
may I just once again remind you what comical mis- 
takes you make because you zwé// quote Latin. You've 
made another one this month by translating ‘* Thanks 
be to Thee, O Lord,” as ‘* Gratéa (!) Deo (!).” 
Really, Aunty, this is most careless, —with all those 
University Doctors on your staff too ! 

* * * 

schubert up In July of last year the Congregation 

todate. of Rites ‘“‘ went for” senseless repeti- 
tions in the words of the Mass, in a decree on the 
subject of Church Music. 

Thus, Article 10.—‘ Every piece in which the 
words are found to be omitted, deprived of their 
meaning, or indiscreetly. repeated, is forbidden.” 

And thus, Article 11.—"‘ It is forbidden to break 
up into pieces, completely detached, the versicles 
which are necessarily connected.” 

In view of this fact, Mr. Thomas Gale, organist 
and choirmaster of St. Mary’s, Clapham, is editing 
a new edition of Schubert’s Masses for church use 
which shall bring them into conformity with these 
regulations. -Mr. Gale says, in his preface, that 
while altering the text he has in no instance inter- 
fered with the composer’s harmony. This is as it 
should be, only, unfortunately, there are some organist 
editors who don’t go to work in this modest spirit. 
You have only made one mistake, Mr. Gale. You 
should have announced as a “discovery” the fact 
that Schubert’s Masses don’t always fulfil the con- 
ditions laid down by the Congregation of Rites, and 
boomed yourself accordingly. Great (!) organists do 
it nowadays and lecture on their mare’s-nest ‘‘ dis- 
coveries ” with brilliant success. 

* * te 

I think the letters I printed last 
month on this subject explain them- 
selves. They were typical of all the others I received. 
There is the organist who plaintively asks ‘‘ what he 
istodo” if he may not ‘‘copy.” I can only advise 
him not to break the law again ‘‘ for the benefit of 
a thankless vicar, choir,.and congregation.” Then 
there is the vicar whose letter, when denuded of its 
superfluous allusions, to ‘‘ parish workers,” and ‘‘ the 
poor,” amounts to this :—If we could afford to buy 
a composer’s music, but, instead, made MSS. copies, 
you might accuse us of robbing him; but when we 
are so poor that we should wever buy his music, 
where is the robbery? This is ingenious; I wish I 
could say it was ‘‘straight.” With regard to the 
letter of “‘ Lex,” I think his suggestion, if carried 
out, would have most salutary effects. 

JUBAL (Junior). 


Music copying. 
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ITH the rapid advance of winter the pro- 
moters of the usual concerts which attract 
such vast audiences during the winter 
months are very busy drawing up their 

annual programmes, which this year seém”to be on 
a greater scale than ever. The Meakin Popular 
Concerts of the seventh season commenced in the 
early part of October, and the programme then pro- 
Vided was not one whit behind that which has been 
Presented on previous occasions, and this time was 
entrusted to Dr. Swinherton Heap and his talented 
orchestra of thirty-eight performers. The concert 
opened with Mendelssohn’s overture ‘‘ Melusina,” 
which was rendered with the judgment and care such 
awork requires, In charming contrast came the next 
tem, “ The Morris Dance,” remarkable for the clear- 
hess with which it was executed. ‘Then Mr. Bantock 
Pierpoint sang, in robust style, the aria “* Non piu an- 
dra "from Mozart’s La Nozse dé Figaro. Mozart’s 

Symphony in E flat,” adagio and allegro, andante 
minuetto (allegretto) and finale (allegro) was charac- 
‘etistic of the great composer, and in the four themes 
employed one recognised the quality so pre-eminently 
‘sociated with Mozartian music—the perennial flow 
of graceful melody. The finale was remarkable for 


the almost comic use of the wood, the effect being 
admirably brought out by the bassoons. The 
‘* Overture de Ballo,” a brilliant piece of orchestral 
writing, was given as the opening item in the second 
part of the programme, and was followed by a se- 
lection from Yeoman of the Guard. ‘The Battle 
of Stirling "—rendered by Mr. Pierpoint—and the 
Tannhduser overture concluded the programme. The 
last difficult composition was executed with spirit, 
and Dr. Heap deserves praise for the admirable way 
in which he conducted the orchestra. 

The same week the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany visited the theatre, and several of their best 
productions were staged, and on Saturday evening, 
the 12th ult., the Victoria Hall was crowded by an 
audience assembled to hear the talented pianist, M. 
De Greef. The programme was as follows :— 
Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13... © «. Schumann 
Caprice sur des Airs de Ballet d’Alceste 

de Gluck ... tee eee eos Saint-Saéns 
Impromptu in F sharp, Op. 36 
Valse, Op. 42 } ae Chopin 
Scherzo, Op. 31 
Aus dem Volksleben, Op. 19 ... <8 Grieg 
Auf den Bergen. 
Norwegischer Brautzug im Voriiberziehen. 
Aus dem Carneval. 
Liebestraum . 
Polonaise in E ove eee ose Lisat 
Valse Caprice... see eee we Mosskowshi 
Rhapsodie Hongroise (No. 12) a. Lisst 


It is only on very rare occasions the public of 
North Staffordshire get an opportunity of hearing 
such great instrumentalists, and when the opportunity 
is afforded them it is never lost. M. DeGreef soon 
got on good terms with the audience. Nor is this 
surprising ; his attainments and gifts are of the 
highest ; with rare. musical sensibility he combines 
almost unsurpassed orchestral skill, and on the whole 
his execution is wonderfully brilliant. In the most 
delicate pzanissimo passages De Greef was able to 
convey a marvellous variety of expressions, and in the 
more exacting parts he played with such consummate 
ease that the inexperienced had but an imperfect idea 
of the difficulties he overcame in nearly all the items 
of the evening. The programme, as will be seen, was 
thoroughly representative, although it included no 
example of the early masters of the pianoforte—no 
Scarlatti, no Bach, no Mozart—no composers, in 
fact, before Schumann and Saint-Saéns, In Saint- 
Saéns’ delightful ‘Caprice d’Alceste” the sterling 
qualities of the artist were apparent. Herein he 
showed his manipulation of the instrument to advan- 
tage ; but perhaps he was-even better in Grieg’s ‘“ Aus 
dem Volksleben.” ‘The three movements relating to 
the mountains, the bridal procession and the carnival 
were all exceptionally performed. In De Greef’s 
selections of the poetical Chopin exquisite sentiment 
and delicacy were displayed. The impromptu in F 
sharp, op. 36, and the technically important studies 
Valse, op. 42 and Scherzo, op. 31, had renderings 
which nv other virtuoso could excel. . The remaining 
items were all well given, and the performance was a 
great musical treat. The N.S. Philharmonic Society 
are rehearsing Z/ijah and Judith, and, we hear, are 
to give an early performance of the works. 

A. L. 








v 


Among the many novelties at the Kindergarten 
Emporium, 57, Berners Street, is a book called the 
**Land of Song,” which teaches children the first 
wearisome détails of the theory of music by means of 
a pretty story set in easy rhymes and comic saws,’ 

The Z%mes Melbourne correspondent telegraphs 
that Professor Anderson Stuart, of the University of 
Sydney, has invented an artificial larynx for a man 
who had lost his voice. The invention is described 
as a singular success ; which indeed it must be, since 
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N Monday, October 7, a concert was given 
in Olympia, Newcastle, the artists being 
Madame Fanny Movdy (soprano), Miss 
Osborne Rayner (contralto), Mr. John Child 

(tenor), Mr. Wm. Dever (baritone), Mr. Chas. 
Manners (bass), and a string quintet comprising 
Miss Gordon Nunn (violin), Messrs. Blome (violin), 
Ansell (violin), Noel Johnson (’cello), and Adams 
(contra bass). Mr. Lawrence Hanray was pianist 
and conductor, Part I. was miscellaneous and com- 
menced with a string quintet and piano (‘‘ Petit 
Bolero ” by Ravina), which was well rendered. Mr. 
Dever followed with Handel’s aria “ Arm, Arm, ye 
Brave.” Then came Miss Osborne Rayner, who 
sang Cowen’s ‘‘ Promise of Life.” Her clear, sweet 
voice and the splendid way in which she rendered the 
song elicited much applause. Mr. Chas. Manners 
sang ‘‘I’m a Roamer” (Son and Stranger) by 
Mendelssohn in a masterly manner, and, receiving an 
encore, gave ‘‘ Father O’Flynn.” Mr. Manners is an 
old Newcastle favourite, and deservedly so, as his 
singing on this occasion showed. Mr. Noel Johnson 
played a ’cello solo—“ Spinnlied,” by Popper, in 
good style, Madame Fanny Moody, who followed, 
received an enthusiastic ovation. Her song, ‘‘O luce 
di quest anima” (Donizetti) showed her willing 
capacities to the utmost, and for encore she sang 
‘* Killarney,” which elicited tremendous’ applause. 
Mr. John Child, for his song ‘The Holy City” 
(Adams), also received an encore. Miss Gordon 
Nunn gave Sarasate’s ‘* Zapateado,” which did not 
take as well as her rendering deserved. She has 
good technical power, which showed to advantage in 
the piece she had chosen. Part I. concluded with 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Farewell Symphony,” which provoked 
much laughter, as the performers, one by one, blew 
out their candles and marched out with funereal steps. 
Part II., the Garden Scene from Faust, was given in 
costume. ,‘ The cast as follows :— 

Margherita... Madame Fanny Moody. 

Nurse and Siebel Miss Osborne Rayner. 

Faust ws. ee Mr. John Child. 

Mephistopheles ... | Mr. Chas. Manners. 

Prior to the commencement of the Garden Scene 
proper, Miss Osborne Rayner sang ‘‘ When all was 
young,” which took well, and Mr. Manners sang the 
serenade (‘‘Catarina.”) He did it splendidly, and 
thoroughly deseryed the unstinted applause he 
received. Mr. John Child and Madame Moody make 
an ideal Faust and Margherita. Mr. Child's render- 
ing of ‘‘All hail, thou dwelling,” was nearly perfection, 
and Madame’ Moody in the *‘ Jewel Song” was 
superb, Mr. Manners as Mephistopheles was very 
good, and Miss Rayner, who undertook the dual 
part of the Nurse and Siebel, acquitted herself 
creditably, Mr. Hanray performed his task as 
pianist and conductor very ably. 

On Monday, October 14, the first of a series of 
|four concerts, promoted by Mr. Percy Harrison, of 
| Birmingham, took place in Olympia. e vocalists 
| were Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Belle Cole, 





| Mr. Hirwen Jones and Mr. Douglas Powell, and the 


instrumentalists Mr. Frederick Dawson (piano), Miss 
Marianne Eissler (violin), Miss Clara Eissler (harp), 
and Mr. Wilhelm Ganz (accompanist). The concert 
began with a duet—Allegro from Sonata in G (op. 
13) by Rubinstein—played by Miss Marianne Eissler 
and Mr. Ganz, which was well received. Mr. Hirwen 
Jones (tenor) followed with Handel’s air, ‘* Where'er 
you walk.” He sang it well, and was applauded 
vigorously, He also gave ‘‘A Dream of Golden 
Days,” by Paul Rodney, and being encored, sang 





we are told that the changing of certain reeds within | “* Molly Bawn,” Mr. Fred Dawson played two 
the instrument makes the voice soprano, tenor, con- | pianoforte pieces--(1) ‘* Ballade in A flat, op. 47” 


tralto or bass, at will ! 

‘Can you tell me, Professor,” asked Grigsby, | 
‘*what an ‘extempore pianist’ is? I see that the | 
performances of such a pianist are advertised.” | 
‘*Certainly,” said the Professor. ‘‘#x, out of; | 
tempo, time ; an extempore pianist is one that plays 
out of time.” | 





(Chopin), and (2) ‘* Wedding March and Elves’ 
Dance” (Mendelssohn-Liszt). For the latter he 
received a well-deserved encore. His technical 
ability is good and showed to advantage in these 
pieces. Mr. Douglas Powell (bass) gave ‘‘ The Two 
Grenadiers ” (Schumann) and ‘‘ Wilt thou be mine? ” 
(Adams). He sang the first’ song splendidly and 
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deserved an encore, but the audience evidently did 
not sympathize with troubles of two Frenchmen, The 
song itself is very good and the singing of it was 
artistic, but somehow it did not take. Mr. Powell 
was unfortunate in his choice of songs, as neither 
seemed to appeal to the sympathies of the audience. 
Madame Belle Cole sang Gounod’s recit and air, ‘* And 
Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee” magnifi- 
cently, fairly taking the audience by storm. For an 
encore she gave ‘‘ Genevieve.” Her second song 
was “ The Harbour Bay” (Moir), and it was, I think, 
the best song of the evening. Miss Marianne Eissler 
played ‘‘ Airs Russes” (Wieniawski) in a way that 
showed how thoroughly she was mistress of her 
instrument and received an encore. She also with 
her sister gave a Minuet by Boccherini for violin and 
harp. Miss Clara Eissler played two pieces for the 
harp: 
(a) Berceuse 

" (6) Valse de Concert 

The attraction of the night was, of course, Madame 

Patti. Her songs, as on the programme, were : 
1. ‘* Bel Raggio”... ove Rossini. 
2. .** Traume” sos vee Wagner. 
3. ‘Ye Banks and Braes. ” 

However the audience doubled this number. 

I was greatly disappointed in the singing of her first 
song, which did not come up to the standard one 
might expect the ‘‘Queen of Song” to maintain. 
She however received a rapturous encore, giving 
Zerkina’s air from Don Giovanni “ Batti Batti.”) 
Her second song was accompanied on the harp by 
Miss Clara Eissler, and the encore that followed was 
accompanied by harp and violin, the violin with a 
mute attached having a splendid effect. In response 
to a recall for her third song she gave what the 
audience had been expecting, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” 
and when Mr. Ganz played the first bar or two a 
storm of applause broke forth that seemed to shake 
the building: Never have I seen a Newcastle 
audience so enthusiastic, Mesdames Patti and Cole 
being cheered again and again for their respective 
songs. Mr. Ganz as accompanist is the right man in 
the right place, and no fault could be found with his 
performances. If the remainder of the concerts, under 
the direction of Mr. Harrison, are as good as the 
first, Newcastle people have a treat in store for them. 
The arrangements were efficiently carried out by 
Messrs. Hirschmann & Co., whoare well known in 
Newcastle for their capabilities in this respect. 


} Hasselmans . 
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| A Bohémtenne Waltz, by Florence Fare ; 





Zamora waltz, by Arthur E. Godfrey; 

Bons Vivants polka, by Arthur E. God- 

frey ; Adele waltz, by Leonard Gantur ; 
La Petite Grisette polka, by Paolo Angelini (Robert 
Cocks & Co.) ; Come Back waltz, by Theo Bonheur 
(Wickins & Co.); Fond and True waltz, by Fabian 
Rose, and Sweet as a Rose waltz, by Guan Geneez 
(Phillips & Page); Valse des Blondes, by Louis 
Ganne (Enoch & Sons); Les Follies waltz, by Oscar 
Beringer, and AMirette polka, by Paul Duprét 
(Chappell & Co.). 

‘The above is a selection, say two-and-a-half 
per cent., from the total bulk of the dance music 
that of late has been dumped down in the 
MAGAZINE OF Music Office. The quantity is 
appalling, and still more so the quality ; and if 
those of our readers who follow the muse 
Terpsichore, and need dance music, buy any 
of the above and find it not quite up to the 
standard of Beethoven and Chopin, do not let 
them blame the present Reviewer. He has 
gone carefully through a tremendous pile and 
picked out not'the best, but the most inoffensive 
pieces ; and if he cannot positively recommend 
them, he can at least say that many worse ones 
are written, printed, and published every year. 
There is no reason why those who are given 
that way shodld not dance gaily to La Bo- 
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hémienne waltz, or to Sweet as a Rose, or to the 
Mirette polka ;-and as for the pictures on the 
back they are entrancing, alluring, fascinating 
beyond description. Several are evidently drawn 
direct from famous London beauties ; and they 
are very realistic, for one almost sees the paint 
and powder on the cheeks. 

Forty Vocal Exercises for soprano or tenor, by 
Auguste Panseron, edited by A. Randegger. (No- 
vello, Ewer & Co.) 

Hitherto these most excellent Solfeggi have 
been beyond the reach of many students on 
account of the prohibitive price at which they 
were published. Both masters and pupils owe 
Messrs. Novello a debt of gratitude for issuing 
them in a cheap and handy form. They will 
be welcome also as a change from some of the 
other—and from the master’s point of view—too 
well-known works. The whole-of the exercises 
are excellently written, in a style most grateful 
to the singer. Commencing in a very simple 
fashion, they cover a wide field, presenting 
ultimately means for overcoming the greatest 
vocal difficulties in a most attractive form. We 
hope Messrs. Novello will do for other writers 
for the voice what has already been done for 
Nava and Concone, and so bring other works 
within the reach of those who, however earnest 


their desire to study, have not the means of| - 


procuring them at the extravagant price hitherto 
charged for them. 
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LonDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

N Friday afternoon, November 15, Der 
Freischutz and I Trovatore will be performed 
at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. 

The Scholarship Examination will take 
place in December. Application should be made 
this month (November). 


ROYAL COLLEGE oF Music. 

The following concerts will be given at the above 
College :— 

Chamber Concerts, October 23, 30, November 13 
and 27. Orchestral Concerts will take place on 
November 8 and December 13. Both the Chamber 
and Orchestral Concerts commence at 7.45 p.m. 

On Wednesday, November 20, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, there will be a Matinée, in connection with 
the College, when a performance of Purcell’s Opera, 
Dido and 4éneas will be given. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF Music. 

On Saturday afternoon, October 26, the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress presented the Gold Medals, 
Certificates of Proficiency and Merit, and ‘Silver and 
Bronze Medals, to the successful students at the 
Guildhall. 

Mendelssohn’s Z/zjah, with full band and chorus, 
will be given by the Guildhall Choir at Queen’s Hall, 
on Thursday, December 5. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Warden’s Inaugural Address was given on 
October 1, the subject being ‘‘ Natural Principles 
and Artistic Methods.” The following were then 
admitted to Scholarships and Exhibitions (awarded 
in July last) and received medals :— 

Pianoforte Scholarship.—Maud Agnes Winter. 

Violin Scholarship.—Claude S. Fenigstein (re- 
elected). - 

Benedict Pianoforte Exhibition.— Mabel Phillips (re- 
elected). 

Sims Reeves Vocal Exhibition.—Bertha Acworth, 

Extra Vocal Exhibition.—Ernest A. Thiel. 

College Violin Exhibition. —Lily J. P. Evans. 

College Violoncello Exhibition,—Edith Jessy Evans 

(re-elected). 

College Organ Exhibition.—John Byam Hicks. 


Tallis Gold Medal.—Albert W. Ketelbey, L.T.C,L, 
Turner Pianoforte Medal.—Suzanne S. Stokvis, 
Turner Singing Medal. —Elsa S. A. Odell. 
College Harmony Medal.—Elizabeth Harvey, 

A.T.C.L, 

College Counterpoint Medal.—Alfred Brocklebank, 

L.T.C.L. 

Nasmith Medal.—Amy I. Biffen. 

Bronze Regularity Medal. —Sydney J. Faulks. 

Pianoforte Prize (presented by Dr. Coleman).—Ger. 
trude Eleanor Barlow, Associate- Pianist. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 10, an Organ 
Recital was given at the College by Mr. F. G. M 
Ogbourne. The attendance at this recital was ex. 
tremely thin. I think it a great pity that the atten. 
dance of students is not more compulsory. 

The programme consisted of Bach’s ‘‘ Toccata in 
F” and ‘‘ Toccata and Fugue in D minor” ; Dr. F, 
E. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Introduction, Air and Variations in 
F” ; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Organ Sonata, No. 3 in A”; 
‘* Andante in B flat,” by C. M. Widor ; *‘ Theme 
and Variations in G,” by Lemmens; W. T. Best's 
‘* Fantasia in E flat” ; and concluded with that fine 
March of Guilmant’s on the Theme “Lift up your 
Heads,” from Handel’s Messiah. 

The Queen Victoria Lectures will this time be 
given by Dr. Geo. Garrett, M.A., of Cambridge | 
The subject for March, 1896, will be ‘* The Smaller 
Works of Great Masters.” ‘ 


LONDON ORGAN SCHOOL. 

Miss Edroff, who is a great favourite with the 
Liverpool folks, gave an Organ Recital on October 
16, in connection with the above school. She was 
assisted by Madame Clara Doran (vocalist) and a 
young violinist of no mean talent, Mr. I. Schwiller, 
The following is the programme of the evening's 
recital : 

Sonata in C minor, andante, maestoso and allegro 


Salomi, 

Fantasie, Con moto allegro con fuoco Saint Saéns. 

Song, ‘‘Entreat me not to leave thee” Gounod. 
Madame Clara Doran. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor ose Bath. 


Andante ... ae ri eds ove Boely. 
Violin Solo, Adagio... ade ise Merkel. 
Mr. Schwiller. 
ToccatainG ... teehee see Dubois. 
Chorus of Angels ee soe Scotson Clark. 
Finale from 6th Symphony _... oe Wider. 
I am not at all surprised to hear that Miss Edrof 
is again engaged for two concerts at Liverpool be- 
fore Christmas. 


LonpDoNn COLLEGE OF MuSIC. 

A large audience assembled in the large hall of the 
above college, on Thursday afternoon, October 10, 
when Lady Reid distributed diplomas, certificates, 
and prizes to successful candidates. Addresses wert 
given by Messrs. A. J. Caldicott, G. A. Holmes, 
and Dr. F. J. Karn. The proceedings were inter 
spersed with a concert by the students of th 
College, which was conducted in a highly sati- 
factory manner. Miss L. Hodgkinson, A.L.C.M. 
played the first movement of Beethoven’s ** Sonata,” 
op. 53. ‘‘Unbidden,” by A. J. Caldicot, aul 
“‘ Madrigal,” by Chaminade, were very effectively 
sung by Miss F. M. Barrett. A very good perlor 
mance was given by Miss E. A. Parker, of Chopia' 
‘* Valse,” op. 62, and ‘*‘ Am Genfer See,” by Bendel. 
‘‘ When the tide comes in” (Barnby) was well sung 
by Miss H. Stephens. Miss C. Allen, F. L. Moody, 
and A. Wormald, A.L.C.M., contributed pianoforte 
solos very creditably, and Mr, A. J. Gordon sa 
“The Drinkers” (Caldicott) with exceeding goo! 
taste. 

A well-arranged programme of vocal and instr 
mental music was given also in the large Hall 
the College, at the Second Students’ Concert during 
October. A noticeable feature of this concert ™ 
the first performances in public of the College chal 
and orchestra. The choir numbers upwards of 1 
members and the orchestra between 40 and 50. 

Distributions of certificates and prizes take place” 
connection with the College at Birmingham, 

23; Newcastle-on-Tyne, October 24; Liv 
Nov. 2; and Leeds, November 11. 
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“ Birdie in the Wood,” C. Kreutzer 





. “Sing a Song of Sixpence” . W. Barnett 








. Song. “Love Thee, Dearest,” D. Stephen 

















~ Romance. . (Violin and Piano) . ; . A. Henselt 


. Short Piano Piece “The Ash Grove,” . Old Welsh 
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ADOLPH HENSELT, Op. 48. 
Arr. for PIANO & VIOLIN by H. OSBORN. 
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